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The education of gifted and talented students is a vital and growing national 
concern. Our belief in the right of all individuals to a full and meaningful educa- 
tion has joined with our conviction that we must develop all of the talents of our 
people if we are to grow and prosper as a nation. These separate and compelling 
aims have focused our attention on the education of the gifted and talented. 

Our nation has learned a valuable lesson from providing for children witn 
special needs. It has been shown that students with varying capacities and dif- 
ferent opportunities in life require an education which considers their needs as 
individuals. It can not be assumed that children enter and proceed through school 
with equal ease. We have learned that the traditional curriculum must be altered 
10 accommodate differences among children. As this is true for children who 
struggle with the regular curriculum it is also true of those who quickly surpass it. 
All students must be given the chance to perform at their best, whatever that level 
may be. 

Our nation's future depends on the capacity of our people. Recent events have 
taught us this simple truth. The failure of a substantial number of children to 
develop to their fullest must weigh heavily on our national conscience. Pasteur 
once said that "Chance favors the prepared mind." Our responsibility as a soci- 
ety is to provide the foundation upon which the next "chance" technological, 
scientific, artistic and humanitarian breakthroughs may occur. We must develop 
an educational system which values individual students and simultaneously 
develops the natural abilities of our people. 

The public schools throughout the nation are taking on this challenge by ad- 
dressing the needs of gifted and talented students. Their extraordinary capacity to 
learn, to think, and to perform must set ihe standards by which the school pro- 
gramis altered. We need not debate what is distinct or unique about programs for 
ihe gifted and talented as opposed to other programs. Rather we acknowledge 
thanhe important distinction is in how the.se „udents react to advanced materials 
and conceptual complexity in a special way which sets them apart from other 
children. This is a question of emphasis rather than of kind, and therefore sug- 
uests four major requirements for their educational program: 

Gifted and talented students must be able to move at their own rate, regardless 

of chronological age or grade placement. 

Gifted and talented students require a diversity of learning experiences, in- 
cluding instructional methods, materials and activities. 

Gifted and talented students need to be challenged and stimulated in an 
environment that allows children of like ability to learn from one another. 

Gifted and talented students require guidance in the educational programs, so 
that they may understand themselves and make best use of their educational 
opportunities. 

A variety of models for serving gifted and talented children have been imple- 
mented in schools throughout the nation. Rather than espouse a single prototype, 
we believe that there are key elements which must be a part of any program that is 
to be considered of the highest quality. These are: 

Broad-Based Planning. This includes teachers, ad- ^istrators, school board 
members, parents students, and the community at large. This planning should 
always be the first step in establishing a program. 

^n Established Process for Seeking and Assessing Students. This should be 
carried out regularly with a well-trained staff. The process must seek both 
demonstrated and potential ability, with special effort made to include students 
from all socioeconomic groups. The measures used to assess students should be 
appropriate for the ability which is being sought. 



Staff Development. This includes general training for all the staff of the 
school Specific training should be provided to interested staff to refine their 
teaching in order to work more effectively with these students. An effective 
and well-trained staff is the most essential element in providing for these 
students. 

A Defined Program. This should be established and maintained as a natural 
pan of the regular school program and should continue from primary through 
secondary grades on a regular and consistent basis. 

A Challenging Curriculum. The elementary program should focus on the 
development of students as independent learners. This should include thinking 
and research skills and wide exposure to different areas of study. The second- 
ary curriculum should be rigorous in content and approach and grounded in a 
far-sighted vision of knowledge. 

A Variety of Options. These must be available within the regular and extra- 
curricular program to encourage exploration and development of talents. 
These include issue seminars, mentorships, advanced courses, independent 
study, resource clubs, acceleration, early entrance, and career internships. 

Development of All Facets of the Student's Growth. This includes the intellec- 
tual, physical, social, emotional and ethical. A comprehensive program in- 
cludes providing ior the child's full development as a human being, including 
his or her special gift. 

The services which encompass these key elements may vary in style and ap- 
proach without diminishing their effectiveness as long as they may be judged suc- 
cessfully against these requirements. Programs for these .students can be justified 
only if they offer the highest quality of learning to match the extraordinary 
capacity of these student's minds. 



Introduction: 
Perspective on 
the Issues 



"THERE WAS A CHILD WENT FORTH" 

There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first* object he look'd upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years: 

The early lilacs became pan of this child. . . 

And the Third-month lambs and the sow's pink-faint litter, and the mare's 

foal and the cow's calf, 
And the apple-trees covered with blossoms, and the fruit afterward, and 

wood berries, and the commonest weeds by the road. . . 
And all the changes of city and country wherever he went. 

His own parents, he that had father'd him and she that had conceiv'd him 

in her womb and birth'd him, 
They gave this child more of themselves than that, 
They gave him afterward every day, they became part of him. . . 

The family usages, the language, the company, the furniture, the yearning 

and swelling heart, 
Affection that will not be gainsay'd, the sense of what is real, 

the thought if after all it should prove unreal, 
The doubts of day-time and the doubts of night-time, the curious whether 

and how, 

Whether that which appears so is so, or is it all Hashes and specks?. . . 

These became part of that child who went forth every day, and who now goes, 
and will alwavs no forth every day. 



Walt Whitman (1819-1892) 



Whitman's theme of a century ago is still a reassuringly familiar one: parents 
givine their children the love and life experiences with which the children make 
sense^of the "flashes and specks" of their own lives. But parents' search for 
the ^right^ experiences and "appropriate" education for their children has 
becomemore intense, as the pace and pressures of living have increased over the 
past hundred years. Children today arc more likely to look upon home video 
games than third-month lambs, and parents are having to respond to both the ad- 
vanced speed and content of the twentieth century in preparing their children to 
judce "what is real" in today's — and tomorrow's society. 

In discussions of how best to undertake the preparation of children for the 
future, our society has moved increasingly toward an acceptance of and even a 
preference for the education of younger and younger children. Kindergarten is 
now an accepted part of the educational program in all 50 states, and the number 
of preschool and day care programs is growing rapidly in response to broad 
economic and social changes. 

Coupled with this emphasis on the potential of the young child is a growing 
concern for .he preschooler who demonstrates exceptional intellectual or creative 
promise. This concern is shared by many educators, parents and the general 
public alike, all of whom have a stake in the development of our nation's most 
able children. 

This monoeraph is a direct consequence of the widespread interest in these 
young gifted and talented children. More specifically, it is the result of thousands 
of parental requests for assistance made to their State Directors of Programs for 
the Gifted, and to the national Gifted Child Information Hotline which has been 
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operated for the last two years by the Council of State Directors of Programs for 
the Gifted through the National Association of State Boards of Education in 
Washington, D.G. Though different in specific content, these requests share the 
underlying concern voiced by this Hotl ; ne parent: "I've just read an article about 
gifted children and my preschooler seems to fit the description. Help!! What do I 
do now?" 

The purpose of this monograph is to provide some perspectives for parents on 
raising their intellectually and/or creatively gifted preschool child. The content of 
the monograph provides information which respond- to four of the questions 
most frequently asked by parents of gifted and talented young children: 

(1) What are the implications of having a "gifted and talented" child? 

(2) Should I have my gifted preschooler tested? With what tests? What do the 
lest results mean? 

(3j How can I find a good preschool for my young gifted child? 
(4) What can I do to encourage my young gifted child at home? 

The provision c/ this information is a central focus of this monograph, and 
ea*-h of the articles individually provides insights related to these questions. 
However, the articles taken as a whole give focus to some broader, equally impor- 
tant points: 

• First, there are no "right" answers. An individual's sense of the best 
response to a situation grows out of many factors such as his or her beliefs, 
value system, personal resources and sense of possibilities. Thus, the authors 
of these articles present viewpoints only; their primary value is in the ideas 
they stimulate and the discussion they engender. 

• Second, there are no "perfect" programs, teachers or family settings. No 
day-care center teacher or parent can stimulate, encourage, support and 
enhance every child, all the time. There are always compromises and trade- 
offs, necessitated by the demands of everyday life. Doing the best we can 
may be as close to "perfect" as we can get. 

• Third, there are no "normal" children who could not benefit from the sug- 
gestions to parents offered in these articles. We cannot (nor would we want 
to) make definitive predictions about ihe future of any child — and 
therefore it is incumbent upon us to nurture carefully and lovingly 
the potential of and possibilities for all children. 

• Fourth, there are no "experts" more dedicated to or informed about a 
young child than his or her parents. Both parents and the "experts" need to 
be aware of and respect this knowledge born of love a. id experience. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that these articles provide both provocative informa- 
tion f o assist parents in the total education of their young gifted child — and a 
reminder of the not to-be-replaced role of the parents in giving of themselves to 
their child, "who now goes, and will always go forth every day." 

Roberta M. Felker 
Editor 



Issues for Parents: 
Implications of the 
"Gifted" Label 



Mara Sapon-Shevin and Mayer Shevin 



Introduction* 



At a meeting of parents of children beginning a program for gifted pre- 
schoolers, one parent turns to another and asks, "When did you first notice that 
your child was different?" The other parent responds, "We don't think she's that 
different because we deal with her giftedness only about one-quarter of the time; 
the other three-quaiters of the time we're dealing with three-ycar-oldness." 

Most articles and books about raising a gifted child have focused on the unique 
properties of gifted children and their need for and right to educational services 
"beyond the norm." However, it is important not to lose sight of the fact that 
gifted children share most characteristics and needs with all oth^r children in our 
society. 

The issues which confront parents of gifted children cannot be considered in a 
vacuum. This article examines parenting gifud children within the broader con- 
text of parenting in general; it examines educational services for gifted children 
within the context of the broader public education system; and it looks at 
advocacy for gifted children in the context of child advocacy. 

Rather than attempting to provide definitive answers, this article identifies 
questions which are likely to be raised when decisions are made affecting gifted 
children and when programs and services are designed for these childicn. 



What is the significance, for parents, of the label "gifted"? 

What kinds of educational services should parents seek for their preschool 

gifted child? 

What must be considered in choosing a progir ^ that .segregates gifted 
children vs. choosing a program that integrates gi- ind normal children? 
When parents of gifted children want to advocate k better services, what 
avenues are open to them and what are the advantages and disadvantages of 
different strategies? 



Implications of 
the "Gifted" 
Label 



Most parents of children identified as gifted suspected their child's special 
abilities long before they were "proven" by formal testing (Ehil»ch, 1^82). 
Regardless of the fact that parents are rarely surprised by the formal evident the 
act of labeling a child brings home a variety of issues which parents mus: on- 
front, and questions to which society will demand answers from the paren: 

We live in a society in which one of the main topics of conversation among 
parents of young children is 44 child comparison." Parents of a young child who is 
formally labeled as "gifted" have probably had plenty of experience fielding 
questions, compliments and veiled criticisms ranging from, "Gee, your child 
talks so well for his age!" to "Why did you push your daughter to walk so 
early?" Pride in one's child may be coupled with the reluctance to seem a brag- 
gart; the question may arise as to what to say to the parent who points out that his 
or her child hasn't achieved some milestone by the age at which your child has. 

Parents of children labeled gifted are also asked, "Do you think that there's 
something special that you did, or did it just happen?" Parents, and Suciery in 
general, entertain a variety of theories regarding the origins of "giftedness," 
covering the entire continuum of the "nature vs. nurture" controversy. Although 
most writers on giftedness prefer to consider the heredity vs. the environment 
issue an open question, current social attitudes are likely to have a ser:ou^ impact 
on social policy. For example, as Laycoc!: points out: 

Social theorists who believe there are natural differences in mentality from the 
earliest years usually propose seeking out these (gifted) children and developing 
their talents, so that they may better serve society. This is particularly true 
where a complex social order — whether a dictatorship or a democracy — re- 
quires highly trained citizens. The stronger the assumption of native gifts, the 
earlier the search begins (p. 155). 
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In contrast, an environmental theory of gifiednes r . will be likely to lead to ex 
paneled programs of enrichment and intensification for all children, particular* 
those perceived as not having optimum environments for cognitive (intellectual) 
stimulation. Such an orientation is at the basis of such programs as Head Start, 
for example. 

Extreme examples of the environmental position are found in the writing of 
David Lewis 0979) and Norton and Doman (1982). Lewis states: 

Your baby was born to be brilliant. Whether or not that potential is to be 
achieved will depend on you. Recognizing your child's real potential is the first 
essential step towards realizing it. Providing the child with the environment 
which will allow that promise to grow into the reality of superior intellectual, 
creative and social abilities is both the challenge and the reward of being a 
gifted parent 'p. 272). 

Morton and Doman, in discussing the program of the Institute for the Achieve- 
ment of Human Potential, state: 

Given the proper informational, social, nutritional, and emotional nourish- 
ment (e.g., speaking, understanding, reading, wiiting), most children are ca- 
pable of functioning at the level which is called gifted (p. 249). 

Differences in specific abilities do exist between children, but our impression is 
that these differences are due more to the time and desire which parents have to 
apply to the program, rather than to innate differences between the children 
(p. 254). 

On the positive side, such arguments suggest a hopeful outlook on the potential 
for all children to achieve, and may encourage parents to enrich the environment 
for any child. However, by suggesting that "giftedness" is an achieveable goal 
for all children, these authors leave no alternative to parents whose children do 
not all "make it" to gifted but to consider themselves failures as parents. 

Regardless of one's opinion about the nature/nurture continuum, the reality 
for many parents centers around a specific child who has been labeled as 
"gifted." In books and articles about education for child/en with handicaps or 
other learning problems, much has been written about the dangers of labeling 
children. A label such as "retarded" can become a stigma or mark on the child 
that prevents everyone, including the child, from appreciating the child's normal 
and exceptional qualities and from working to strengthen the below-normal 
abilities. A label like "disturbed" can become a ^elf-fulfilling prophecy when 
everyone, including the child, expects and excuses disturbed behavior because the 
child has been so labeled. Labels often become barriers to successful social in- 
teractions and appropriate educational programs. 

Clearly the label "gifted" differs iron; disability labels in several substantial 
ways. To begin with, it is considered a positive label, one which ci edits either a 
parent's heredity or child-rearing practices with having created a success. As 
such, it is a label many parents are happy and proud to see attached to their child, 
in contrast with labels such as "retarded," "disturbed," or "disabled." 

The word "gifted" is nonetheless a label — a word which holds significant 
meaning and implications for the listener. It is important, therefore, to identify 
some of the dangers involved in its indiscriminate use, if for no other reason than 
to make parents sensitive to the power of language and its potential for affecting 
how their child is viewed and treated. 

1. Labels lead to over-generalization and over-simplitieation. 

The use of a single word ("gifted") to describe a child contributes to the 
assumptions and stereotypes which many associate with the term. Parents 
must be wary of their own and others' use of "gifted" as the lone descriptor 
of their child. Contrast the statement, "My child is gifted" with "My child 
is brown-eyed, athletic, friendly, artistic, energetic and cheerful." A label 
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fails 10 commune a:e the :-*any dimensions that make up a person and con- 
tributes to a narrow \ icw of children rased on a single feature (ouch as LQ. 
scores). 

2. Labels can be used as explanations and excuses (hat prevent us from helping 
a child. 

i-very child's day is niied with a wide rang" of activities. The same child 
'.■.ho is dedicated) stacking blocks one mome;i' will be leaping from the cof- 
fee [able the next, and two minutes later may be telling an elaborate story 
a>out an imaginary friend. 

!n its best use, a label such as "gifted" can be used as a sort of shorthand 
way of characterizing some of the things a child is observed to do. However, 
behavioral labels such a- "gifted" often take on a separate reality, and 
come to be seen is explanations accounting for a child's behavior. 

For example, a parent may hesitate to intervene when a "gifted child" 
starts to bully an older brother. "He's probably doing that because he's so 
gifted. . .he needs to take the lead." Seeing every behavior in which a child 
engages as related to his or her giftedness, or excusing inappropriate 
behavior because it is "caused" by giftedness, is a mistaken interpretation 
of the label and is likely to iead to mistaken child-rearing practices which 
focus unnecessarily on the child's giftedness to the exclusion of other 
characteristics. 

3. Labels can lead to stereotypical predictions and expectations. 

Another issue which parents of a child labeled as gifted must confront is 
"What should I expect from my child?" Parents are confused about reason- 
able short-range expectations and concerned about a child's long-range 
future as well. When one's child is labeled as gifted, r:M of the normal 
answers to "What should my x-year old child be doing now?" are called 
into question. 

In terms of relationships with other people, maturity, handling frustra- 
tions, and self-help skills like brushing teeth or bu^ering bread, the parent 
of the gifted child may wonder whether to expect the child to perform 
according to the child's real (chronological) age, mental age, or some other 
factor. "My three-year-old is throwing tantrums just like the three-year-old 
kid across the street — but my kid has a mental age of six years, four 
months Should I be worried?" 

For some parents, there may be a fear of "pressuring" children into 
activities and experiences the child is not ready for. Lewis (1979) states; 

Parents sometimes say to me: "1 don't want my child to be especially 
gifted, only happy or well adjusted." This mikes it sound as if they are 
being offered only two alternatives — giftedness or happiness (p. 157). 

Lither intentionally or without meaning to, parents may direct their 
"gifted" children according to a set of ideas about "what gifted children 
are like." Children labeled as gifted may then have a relatively small set of 
choices presented to them by their parents and surrounding society. 

In general, parents of children labeled as "gifted" must guard against viewing 
their children in narrow, one-dimensional ways. It is the responsibility of parents 
of gifted children to make sure that their children are viewed and treated as 
"children, first — gifted, second." Gifted children have the "right" to be 
naughty, to run around on playgrounds with other children their own age, and to 
engage in the full range of childhood activities. 



Educational 
Choices: 
Segregation 
Integration 



Probably the most pressing practical decision parents of gifted pre-schoolers 
face is determining what kind of educational programs they should choose or 
create for their child. Within this decision is the hotly-debated issue of whether or 
not parents shoii'J choose a segregated program (one specifically for gifted 
children) if one is avalable. 

One of the strongest reasons why pa re fits may choose a segregated setting is 
their belief that their child'^ m.eds will not be met in the typical classroom. Three 
features common to many school programs can be identified as barriers to a good 
education for gifted childien: 

1 . A lack of acceptance of individual differences by teachers and staff; 

2. Teacher's inability to teach all student well when faced with a group of 
children who have different needs; 

3. An atmosphere of competition which emphasizes individual differences, 
leading to difficulty for the gifted child in making friends. 

These same three factors are often cited as problems in successfully integrating 
handicapped and disabled children. Schools can be criticized for failing to deal 
with the children on both ends of the spectrum. 

In considering the educational alternatives which exist for gifted children, it is 
important to discriminate between solutions chosen by p, on is because they arc 
ideal, and sohMons chosen because there seem to be no alternatives. Given a 
choice between a regular educational program plagued by some ot the weaknesses 
described above, and a segregated program designed .specific Jly for gifted 
children, many will choose the segregated program. The assumptions which 
underlie such a decision must be examined carefully however. 

Assuming that regular education is inevitably geared toward "the norm," 
ur.accepting of indiv idual differences, and competitive leads to a second assump- 
tion that programs for the gifted will avoid these same pitfalls. Both of these 
assumptions must be challenged. It is possible for an educational setting to be 
designed to meet the needs of a wide range of children includii i the gifted. 
Although there are main' conceivable designs, the following scenarios describe 
important, minimal features of such a program: 

1. Acceptance of individual differences: 

An accepting attitude would pervade the classroom and would be obvious 
.nough the teacher's behavior and the curriculum. Individual differences 
legarding race, sex, and ethnic origin as well as differences in educational 
ahiiiiv would be dealt with in a positive and realistic manner. The teachers 
and staff would know what the school is teaching all children regarding 
their questions about individual differences (Why is Hill in a wheelchair? 
How come Sharon reads so much better man everyone else?). 

2. \lulti-ievel teaching: 

I he classroom would be organized in such a way that individual needs are 
met while still maintaining a group atmosphere that allows interaction 
among all iTass members in both insiructional and informal activities. 

3. An atmosphere of cooperation rather than competition: 

I he school would avoid emphasizing competitiveness and constant com- 
parison among students. Working together, cooperation and sharing, and 
helping each other to learn and to do would be prominently featured. There 
would he no star charts on the walls or other graphic demonstrations of who 
is best or worst at some activity. Teacher would eliminate both compara- 
tive terminology ("George wrote the best story in the class") and competi- 
tive activities such as spelling bees and other contests (Johnson and 
Johnson, 197K). 

Classrooms characterized by the features described above are likely to be tar 
more conducive to providing the educational experiences needed by all children, 
including the gifted (Reynolds and Birch, 1977; Dirkes. 19S1). 
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The second assumption must also be challenged, i.e., that all gifted programs 
automatically avoid the pitfalls described earlier and contain all the positive ele- 
ments which parents seek, and that therefore any program for the gifted must be 
better than all the available "regular" education programs. Parents must care- 
fully investigate programs for the gifted to see if they contain the elements 
parents consider to be most important. The label of "gifted" on an educational 
program does not guarantee its suitability for one's child. 

Even if one is able to locate an "ideal" program for the gifted at the elemen- 
tary level, many of these programs are designed to provide only limited services — 
one hour a day or three times a week. Therefore, it is still important to look at the 
overall educational program which includes the gifted component. If gifted 
students will be spending a significant amount of time within the regular class- 
room, it is important to consider the quality of education being offered to all 
students within that classroom. Treffmger (1982) notes: 

We are becoming less concerned with selecting a small, special group or an 
arbitrary percentage of gifted students and becoming more concerned with pro- 
viding many options to maintain challenging opportunities for a diverse group 
of students. Gifted education is becoming more and more concerned with 
meeting students' needs and less concerned with developing a rationale for 
selecting or excluding students from various programs or activities (p. 268). 

In the area of preschool gifted education in particular, we often find that the 
goals of a quality gifted preschool program are very similar to the goals of any 
quality preschool program. The Developmental Psychology Laboratory 
Preschool at the University of Washington operated under the following general 
principles: 

(!) children have a natural desire to learn, which is maximized when new ex- 
periences are optimally matched with the individual child's previous ex- 
pciiences and existing level of understanding; (2) although young children can 
learn by quietly watching and listening, many ideas are best learned when 
childien have opportunities for active involvement — for touching, talking, 
and testing on their cwn; (3) a child's performing a particular behavior is af- 
fected by the intrinsic consequences, and behavioral models of teachers and 
other students; and (4) children iearn from each other — they learn skills by 
observing each other, and they communicate information to one another (Klein 
and Lyon, 1982, p. 289). 

It would be difficult for any reader familiar with preschool education to regard 
those goals as unique to a program for gifted children and different from the 
v.uils of a quality preschool program. This can only be said, however, about 
quality preschool programs — those which meet the ..eeds of young children, 
regardless of whether those children have been labeled as "gifted." 

Beyond meeting the day-to-day educational needs of one's own child, it may be 
difficult for some parents of gifted children to see the importance of their concern 
for the "regular" education program. A case can be made for this concern on 
three levels. 

1 . Parents of gifted students are still part of the general community of parents, 
with whom they share numerous other concerns — such as safe neighbor- 
hoods and playgrounds. Isolation which is interpreted as "those parents 
only care about the gifted program — they don't care about the rest of the 
school" is likely to stand in the way of successful cooperation in solving 
other educational and social problems. 

2. Much is communicated to our children by the actions we take on their 
behalf. Gifted children are likely to be keenly aware of questions and con- 
troversies surrounding their education. A concern for civic responsibility 
ana for the lives of others can be communicated to children through parent 
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invoKemcnt in broad-based activity directed toward improving the educa- 
tion or all children. 

3. Society ultimately pays the cost of educational systems which fail: crime, 
unemployment and apathy are social ills which affect all of js. A conce:.. 
tor improving the general education system (as well as programs for the 
gifted) can be seen £.s a moral obligation. 

In an article entitled, "The Alpha Children: California's Brave New World for 
the Gifted," Weiler (1978) describes a program in which the gifted arc provided 
with rich, varied, creative learning a jtivities in view of, but excluding, all the 
other children. In this program, the gifted children build gingerbread houses, 
make movies, publish a newspaper, take trips, build rockets and produce plays 
while their peeis fill out endless dittos and worksheets. Although this may repre- 
sent an extreme example, the issue is a-i extremely serious one. Fenstermachcr 
(1982* writes in response to a collection of articles on educating gifted learners 
that: 

Many of the authors in this collection argue for special instructional treatment 
of the gifted, particularly the provision of freedom, encouragement, support, 
openness, humor, and a broad range of challenging materials and resources. 
By an unintentional implication, the average and below average learners are 
left to fend with the absence or minima presence of these instructional treat- 
ments. On what grounds can the pro' ion cf special instructional and cur- 
ricular treatment to the gifted be defer., d? Many of the characteristics deter- 
mined effective for the gifted learner are also quite obviously effective for the 
average and below average learner. Vc the gifted to receive these resources 
because they are more able to profit f . them? No one argues this way, as it is 
recognized that the average and belov. average may also profit greatly from 
these same resources, , . 

On the basis of common sense and accumulated experience in the teaching of 
children, it seem-' iear enough that many of the currieular and instructional 
treatments thought appropriate for the gifted learner also are deserved by all 
other learners (p. 301). 

This is not to argue simply that all children should receive identical treatment; 
the question is a complex one. In an article entitled, " The Pursuit ot Excellence Is 
Not hlilism," Olstad (1978) argues that: 

There is a difference between providing an equal education for all students and 
providing an equal opportunity 1 - all students to acquire an education com- 
mensurate with their abilities. The gifted program provides them with oppor- 
tunities to exercise their potential that often would not be possibie if there were 
no such school program (p. 188). 

This argument is debatable on several grounds. First, a child's true potential is 
never fully known and it is difficult to separate potential from performance. 
One could argue that all children have the potential to achieve at a higher level 
than their current performance. Second, while providing special services to the 
gifted does not by definition deny these services to the non-gifted, Fenstcrmacher 
(1982) argues that the special opportunities provided to the gitted lead to a situa- 
tion in which "attention to rote, low-order questions, dittoed work sheets, and 
textbook exercises beecr.ie appropriate for the less able in the very recognition 
that it is inappropriate for the more able" (p. 302). 

This debate is not easily resolved. The Marland Report (1972) makes state- 
ments concerning the necessary uniqueness of programs for the gifted, i.e., lt Is a 
good program for the gifted a good program for all children?. . . No. If the pro- 
gram were good for all children, it would not be good for the gifted" (p. 27). In 
the same report, a favorable light is cast upon the general applicability of fea- 
tures of gifted programs. 
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As educator^ study and evaluate various arrangements for children with excep- 
tional learning needs such as the gifted, they learn of their value and may 
employ them m other ways. Schools which have used open time for even pri- 
mary gifted children to pursue research interests have founj that similar 
freedom, at less abstract levels, appeals to other children. Where teachers have 
had special preparation, they have reported that programs have made '.hem 
better teachers \:n all children (p. 104). 

Parents must be concerned both with the appropriateness of the education their 
gifted child is receiving and with the ;/fects of the gifted program on the rest of 
the school. Gifted children will often be a part of the regular program for at least 
part (if not most) c f their day and are thus affected by the quality of the program. 
Also, gifted children area part of the larger school community and their patents 
are also part of that community and should share with its other members a con- 
cern for social justice and responsibility. 

Another aspect of the segregation/integration question is that of friendships 
and social adjustment. There are some who argue that segregated programs pro- 
duce snobby, elitist children who view themselves as "better" than other children 
(Gray, 1979). Others argue the reverse, that by being grouped with their true 
peers, gifted children are less likely to develop feelings of superiority and elitism 
(Marland, 1972). 

The social consequences of segregated programs will depend to a large extent 
on how they are organized, labeled, and described to the children, parents, 
teachers and administrators. In the same way that the stigma for handicapped 
children of receiv ing special services depends on the organization, tact, and sensi- 
tivity of the school program, specialized services for gifted children can lead to 
their recognition as being different, ("Billy goes to the special room because he's 
working on some things he needs to learn") or as better, ("Susy gets to go to the 
special room because she's one of our smartest students"). 

It is also important to recognize that gifted children's attitudes toward their 
own abilities and those of other children, and their propensity for comparing 
themselves to others also is shaped by parental attitudes and behavior. A concern 
for labeling and language has become a major focus in the area of education for 
the handicapped. Educators and parents have been urged to sec handicapped 
children as children first, handicapped children second, and to talk about a "six 
year old boy with a visual impairment" rather than a "blind boy." Equal sensi- 
tivity must apply to education of the gifted. Although parents are clearly more 
willing to publicly label their child as "gified" than as "retarded," and are less 
likely to see the dangers of repeated references to their "gifted child," labels of 
v\iia!e\er type can actually stand in the way of certain friendships or can hurt 
some children's chance-, of being accepted as individuals. 

One Oi s the major arguments advanced in favor of main streaming (integrating 
handicapped with typical students) has been the beneficial effect on achievement 
and behavior produced by exposing retarded students to the greater intellectual 
stimulation and more appropriate role models provided by typical students. In 
contrast, the role of the gifted child as "monitor" or "demonstrator" is generally 
considered to be inappropriate, a violation of the gifted student's right to an edu- 
cation and to healthy social interaction with classmates. Cushcnberry and Howell 
(1974) write: 

This is a dubious practice in which the bright child is used to assist other stu- 
dents with questions or difficulties or to help the teacher with record keeping 
and similar tasks. The youngster is kept busy and other children may profit 
from the extra help provided, but it cheats the gifted one from developing his 
abilities and interests (p. 48). 



Parents and teachers must clearly be sensitive to the abuse of gifted children 
when the\ are used exclusively as assistant teachers or paper graders; from 
another perspective, however, one of the goals often cited for gifted children is 
the development of leadership skills and social responsihilitv (Lhrlich, 1982; Sisk, 
1982). Non-cxploitive use of gifted children as occasional peer rutors or a. f par- 
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developing such leadership. 

Decisions about placement and educational programs for gifted children must 
take into account the fact that a gifted three-year-old, despite exceptional skills, is 
still a typical three-year-old in many ways. Parents and schools should consider 
wavs of challenging the child's capabilities without neglecting ways of meeting 
the needs of that child that are just like those of all three-year-olds. 



Advocating for 
Gifted Children 



Like all parents, parents of children identified as gifted war' the best for lhe:r 
children — the most appropriate education, the best preparation for adult life, 
the greatest respect and help for a child's particular talents. On local, state 
and national levels, organizations such as the American Association for Gittcd 
Children and the National Association for Gifted Children provide parents with 
a:: opportunity to work together to create services :hat meet their children's 
needs. 

Any parent advocating for the needs of his or her child must make some strate- 
gic decisions concerning how narrowly focused that effort should be. "Should I 
attemp: to make change- which will apply to my child, or should I try for changes 
i hat will affect the other children in the class as well? Should I be working for 
changes which will be felt throughout the school district?" 

There are advantages and disadvantages to both broad and narrow ap- 
pi caches. Working for broad changes means confronting systems and their reluc- 
tance to change, but provides the advocate with allies who can work together for 
change with the strength of numbers. Narrow changes sometimes can be effected 
easily, even casually — ' 'It's not policv, but we'll make an exception in your 
case "'' — Inn such casual gains also ca; <e reversed or reduced easily and quickly. 

Parents banding together in local advocacy organizations for gifted children 
lace a similar issue of how broadly to define the goals of their group. At least 
three levels of objectives can be pursued by such advocacy group-: 

1. Effecting changes for gifted children — better identification of the gifted, 
the creation of enrichment programs, finding and employing teachers with 
special training in working with gifted children, etc. 

2. Effecting changes for all children with "special needs" (gifted, handi- 
capped, disadvantaged) improving diagnostic services, increasing fund- 
ing for special services and resource teachers, limiting class sizes in all 
special programs, etc. 

3. Effecting changes in the quality of education for all children in the school 
system — instituting smaller class sizes and flexible, interest-related pro- 
gramming, access to community resources, teacher training and administra- 
tive support to foster individualization for all students, etc. 

Bevond the general pros and cons of "working large" and "working small" 
mentioned above, the types of coalitions and alliances which advocacy groups for 
the gifted make will influence their objectives. An organization focusing exeiu- 
sivelv on services for the gifted can base its advocacy on the particular "lack of 
fit" which gifted children experience in typical classes, on the "wasted resource" 
of gifted children going unchallenged, and on the threat of highly desirable 
children and families withdrawing to more congenial educational settings. Such 
an approach has the advantage of seeking small, limited changes, advocated for 
by a 'tightly-knit group of activist parents. The weakness of this approach is 
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.hat it is subject to accusations oi elitism, and i.s vulnerable in times of budgetary 

c i ■■ i 

-\n approach which advocates for the gifted v. ; L hin the context of special edu- 
cation can has* 1 its advocacy on the needs o; all children who depait significantly 
from the norm lor which schools supposedly exist; curriculum inappropriate :o 
their special needs can be shown to be a stumbling block for these children. Advo- 
cate lor both the gifted and handicapped have demanded that educational ser- 
vices for their children not be based on preconceived notions and stereotypes, but 
rather on each child's individual needs. 

Organizations representing disabled children have an excellent history of sue- 
:css. This offers a distinct adv antage to parents of gifted children when they ally 
themselves with parents of disabled childen. These organizations have experi- 
enced success in setting objectives and mobilizing to meet those objectives, in ad- 
dition to having a good deal of momentum and sophistication in getting laws 
enacted and in winning lawsuits. 

T he disadvantages which some advocates for the gifted find in allying their ef- 
forts with organizations advocating for services for handicapped children lie in 
their fear that, when it comes time to 4 'div ide up the pic," the gifted may end up 
with the smallest piece. Mitchell (1981b) points out that handicapped children 
have legal and procedural safeguards guaranteeing their services which 
are not necessarily available to gifted children. She also points out that tactics of 
confrontation and playing on society's guilt for past abuse, tactics which have 
often been successful in obtaining services for disabled children, are likely to be 
of little ire in advocating for serv ices for gifted children (1981a). 

Aubrecht (1981) finds that it is more difficult foi organizations representing 
gifted L'nd disabled children to work together when thev must compete for the 
same funds. However, she describes how such advocacy groups have worked 
together successfully in North Carolina. Parents of handicapped children rallied 
'xhuid gifted education when it was to sc excluded from a new state budget, ev en 
;::,»ugh this meant that various categories of handicapped children would each 
receive proportionately less m icy. According to Aubrecht: 

The rationale behind this decision was simple: working together, proponents of 
spec ial education j\*r all exceptional children can do more than proponents for 
individual categories of exceptional children can do separately — especially if 
they nuisi compete with each other. If the legislature excluded one category this 
time, which category might they exclude the next time? in the end, gifted 
children were added to this budget, and the total amount funded was increased 
b> more than twenty- five percent (p. 39). 

A thud approach, one which advocates change jo: all children within a school 
system, could base its efforts on principles which have been calied for by h en st cr- 
uncher M982): 

. . .a - (Mind theory of entitlement, which slates what any learner is entitled to in 
the wa\ of auricular and instructional resources, solely on the basis that he or 
she is a learner. Once the entitlements of any learner are clearly set forth, then, 
and only then may we bruin to entertain justification lor additional entitle- 
ments for the gifted learner (p. 301). 

; !-;h an approach could demand that etch child within a school system be 
di.ii ith as a unique case, a startling and precious combination of strengths, 
needs ini crests and potential which can run be adequately served in the context of 

Jucational \;hly line. In terms of curriculum, advocacy for ali children 
can eel, ill \;: nut \ iii programming, innovative educational resources, greater 
parent involvement in decision-making, and the allocation of enough funding to 
permit education to take place in appropriately nurturing and stable environ- 
ments 




There arc obvious disadvantages to the pursuit of such an approach as : he sole 
avenue o: advocacy lor gifted children. To question the way in which a ^y-tem 
meets the needs of the main body of children which it is mandated to serve is to 
confront simultaneously the entire educational and legislative establishment of a 
gi\en community. The changes being called for are at the most basic and far- 
'cachini! kvelv. everv participant in the educational system «s, potentially, being 
a*fced to make changes in what he or she does. In the unlikely circumstances that 
parental pressure for such far-reaching changes is successful, the gifted 
preschooler who was the parent's incentive for working for change may be on 
hiv her way to high school before the changes begin to be seen. 

The most realistic strategy may be a two-pronged approach — one which advo- 
cates for specific short-range changes for gifted children in addition to 
broader, more comprehensive changes. At its best, the gifted education move- 
ment can function as a catalyst for overall change, forcing educators and 
administrators to confront the individual needs of all children. 

There is little evidence for ihe advantages of advocating for gifted children in 
the conte st of advocating for all children. Authors who have written on advocacy 
for the gifted have, by and large, been silent on this issue. This fact should not 
discourage advocates for the gifted trom broadening their advocacy base, 
however. The movement of education for the gifted prides itself on its foresight, 
its grounding in futurist studies (Sellin and Birch, 1981). On this basis, the "long 
haul" called for by this kind of advocacy is not beyond the movement's grasp. 



Conclusion 



In tiie early stages of any advocacy movement (Civil Rights, Women's Libera- 
tion, etc.), as it begins to grow and strive for social legitimacy, it will most likely 
Incus on the unique needs of group members and their particular history of dis- 
crimination or mistreatment. In their later stages, movements for change often 
attempt to go beyond the tactic of pleading for a special interest group and seek 
\ identify the ways in which the special issues they address are pan of b-oader, 
..a man issues. 

Ultimately, the only way we can guarantee that our schools meet the needs of 
u:ftcd children is to work towards the establishment of educational systems in 
which all children are treated as individuals and maximum resources are devoted 
\r helping e\\-ry child reach his or her full potential. 
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In our complex ^orlci, parenting is a difficult ta.-.k. When parents suspect thai their 
child is exceptional because the child demonstrates unusually capable behaviors and 
language, parents oiien need help in coping with and in facilitating their child's 
precocious development . 

Ol course, the question could be asked, "Why is it necessary to be aware of a 
child\ giftedness or talent? After all, if the child is ''ahead' 1 of others in : : -nu fiable 
i -\;i;.n, isr.'t thai, enough?" The answer is an unqualified, "No! That isn't enough — 
toi most individuals." Giftedness is abnormality . exceptionality — and our society 
socializes reward conformity. Being diffeien: poses problems. 

If a very able child (or adult, for that matter) is consistently not provided with the 
intrinsic regard that comes from competently hand' -g ch al 1 engine tasks, within a 
\ery short :ime that individual will be bored. If the environment does not offer op- 
portunities for problem- solving, creative thinking, fluency and elaboration, the gifted 
person will seek these challenges elsewhere or will become inattentive and uncom- 
mitted to tasks that are accomplished too readily. Support for such a view comes 
from the following reports: 

• In 1967, the State of Pennsylvania studied high school dropouts and found that 
27.8 percent had IQ scores of 120 or above (Axford, 1971). Equivalent popu- 
lation distribution would have been approximately ten percent. 

• The National Science Foundation has reported that youth in the top ten percent 
of IQ scores failed "to prepare themselves for the high level pursuits that would 
otherwise be available io them" (Axford, 1971). 

• In 19.? 1, the Phil Donahue Show called attention to the tragic fact that our 
nation's gifted and talented adolescents have a higher rate of suicide than other 
segments of the population (Transcript #01161, 1981). 

Obviously, wc need to find ways to encourage gifted and talented children to maxi- 
mize t heir potential. If we can begin that focus early in life, perhaps later trauma 
could be avoided and the potential for abundantly productive lives enhanced. 

Giftedness— What Is If? 

Perhaps the phrase, "It's all relative," most appropriately applies to the term 
"giftedness/' as we now use it. What is really being described is a level of capability 
of an individual in a given area or areas — intellectual, creative, specific academic, 
leadership, or in the performing and visual arts— that is (or has potential for being) 
demonstrated at a significantly higher level than is being demonstrated by ninety-five 
percent of other human beings. Obviously, if all humans perform at any time 
at the high levels of behavior previously attributed to the "gifted," that individual 
on! would he "gifted" if perfoiming at still significantly higher levels ihan the 
otl)- • ninety-five percent. So T by definition, "gifted and talemedness" only oc- 
cms .. sue!) capabilities can be compared to the "average" or 4 4 normal" levels of 
the rest of the population at a given point in time. The yardstick for "giftedness" 
depends, then, on the methods for determining what is "normal." 

Though a number of human characteristics may be o mpared in order to discover 
who is gifted, current thinking relies primarily upon the measure of a single charac- 
teristic—intelligence. An individual's measured intelligence quotient (\Q) usually 
determines educational placement or non-placement in the category of "gifted." 
The score selected for placement varies. For some programs it may be 130; other 
programs may select 125 or 160 as their "cut-off." 

Probably the major reason why few efforts have been made to identify young 
children as gifted is that the instruments for measuring the intelligence quotient 
ot children below the age of five years have been considered to be 
unreliable and not predictive of the IQ five to ten years later. This lack of predic- 
tion of giftedness from early years to iater years as sometimes reported (Wilier- 
man Si Fiedler, 1977) may indicate Haws in the validity and reliability of the test; 
it also may be due to the child's lack of continued achievement. 
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Impact of the Home 



The family and the home environment are without doubt, the single most 
Mgrvficani intluenees in the young child's life. On the whole, paicnis provide 
many and varied opportunities for learning, including encyclopedias and other 
hooks and magazines; cultural and artistic activities; lessons in music, foreign 
languages, art and lyping; organizational opportunities such as scouting; and 
travel (C'heyney, 1962). Research indicates that children who arc early readers 
(before first grade) almost invariably have had a wide variety of pre-reading ex- 
periences with parents or siblings (Ples^as & Oakes, 1964). 

The literature from Plato to the present asserts that human poteniial (of both 
gifted and normal children) is most promoted during the preschool years 
(Sanderiin, 1979). Sanderlin quoted Fitzhugh Dodson, psychologist, educator, 
founder of La Primera Preschool, and consultant in 1970 for Head Start: 

. . .the more intellectual stimulation you can give your child in the first five 
years of his life, without pushing or pressuring him, the brighter and more in- 
telligent he will become, the higher IQ he will have as an adult (Sanderlin, 1979, 
p. 12). 

Relating his experience in Japan in 1980, E. Paul Torrance, Alumni Founda- 
tion Distinguished Professor of Educational Psychology at the University of 
Georgia, lemarked thai the United States should provide a great many more ex- 
pediences to young children in developing physical, visual art, music, drama, 
dance, and team skills: 

I had been almost totally unprepared for what I saw in the 15 prcschools that I 
visited. The physical skills, musical performances, art products, dramatic 
enactments, and skills of group cooperation were beyond anything I had seen 
before and beyond what I thought was dcvelopmentaliy possible. The perform- 
ances were also accompanied by a quality of creative expressiveness and prob- 
lem solving thai I had thought was beyond the capability of children this age (3 
to 6 years). Many people believe that emphasis on these skills accoiii::s for the 
fact i hat there are no reading problems in Japanese schools and an almost total 
lack of illiteracy (Torrance, : SO, p. 12). 

Early School Admission 

Jacob W. Get/els, Professor o: Education and Behavioral Science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, discussed the ^u^gestion that early identification of gifted 
children and subsequent early admission to school should be practiced, stating: 

The things that happen to a kk! tcr he learns a language, say between three 
and six, are much more imports., than what may happen to him in any other 
three years of his life (Get/el, 1 V7~, p. 328). 

Assuming that schools might allow _:trly admission for children identified as 
gifted, what happens to the child? Braga(1969) evaluated the success of 63 gifted 
children who were admitted early in relation to classmates who had similar IQs 
but were 7 months older. No special program was provided for the early admits, 
but they rated as well as their classmates on academic achievement tests as well as 
general behavior, work habits and teacher evaluations. 



PllbliC Federal Commitment 

% Very few publicly supported programs include four-year-olds or five-year-olds 

C^OriHilllltril^Ilt —much less younger children of two or three years of age— even though the 
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federal statute— Public Law 95-561, Title IX, Section 902— specifies the illu- 
sion of ''preschool'* children: 

. . . the term gifted and talented children means children and, whenever applica- 
ble, youtn, who are identified at the preschoot, elementary, or secondary level 
as possessing demonstrated or potential abilities that give evidence of high per- 
formance capability in areas such as intellectual, creative, specific aa.demic, or 
leadership ability, or, in the performing and visual arts, and who by reason 
thereof, require services or activities not ordinarily provided b : (he school 
(Public Law 95-561, p. 151, emphasis added). 

State Commitment 

As the National Association of State Boards of Education stated regarding the 
assumption of "commitment" to the gifted and talented by the states: 

As of June, 1981, most states had demonstrated a commitment to the educa- 
tion of gifted and talented children through policies, special funding, and full- 
time personnel in the state department of education (Mitchell, 1981, p. ?■). 

It is noteworthy that in 1981 — less than ten years since the Congressional Report 
of U.S.O.E. Commissioner Sidney Marland reported the desperate need for at- 
tention to the gifted and talented— more than ninety percent of the states have 
specifically earmarked funds for gifted and talented education. Even so, the 
states' allocation of funds to the gifted school-age child does not include atten- 
tion to the preschool gifted and talented child under five years — the age at which 
the potential for growth is probably the highest. 

Local Commitment 

What happens at the local levels of government depends upon the school dis- 
trict, the citizenry, and, especially, on you, the parent who speaKs out and 
demands that the needs of your child deserve attention and funds t'rom local com- 
mitments. Through demands from parents, local funding has been earmarked to 
meet special needs of other students such as athletic, handicapped and pregnant 
students. Of course, parents need to choose the most effective ways to be heard. 
In these years of tight dollars, supporters of education for the gifted and talented 
—who represent only five percent of our total population — must present a case 
that is well-supported. 



Identifying 
Giftedkiess in 
Very Young 
Children 



Few preschool programs for the gifted enroll children below the age of three 
and one-half years of age. Of course, this is not because "giftedness" does not 
occur prior to three years but, rather, because identification of giftedness in ex- 
tremely young children has only rarely been undertaken. Several obstacles to ear- 
ly identification — below the age of four years — are yet to be overcome. To begin 
with, in previous years children prior to three years of age have more often been 
at home with \hnr mother. Observation of children's behaviors is necessary in 
order to design ... 1 administer tests. If the child is not usually in a public situa- 
tion, observation and testing are much more difficult — except for family 
members. 

Perhaps most important, the testing devices that have been developed for 
children under four years of age are not reiiable, i.e., when retested 
on a particular characteristic, the child does not consistently respond in the same 
way. Researchers believe that such lack of reliability may be due to the fact that, 
in very siiort periods of time, the factor being tested is no longer the same charac- 
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leristic in the child who is now a few months to a year older. Validity of the tests, 
i.e., confirmation that test items are really testing what one intends to measure is, 
therefore, also in question. 

Better methods of identifying the giftedness and talentedness of very young 
children must continue to be established. As much as possible, formal methods 
should be valid, consistently reliable, and predictive of future ability. They 
should test intellectual ability, academically predictive achievement, leadership, 
creativity, and visual and performing arts aptitudes. 

With these caveats in mind, the following is offered as a resource for parents. It 
is a description of the methods currently being used to identify young gifted and 
talented children. They include formal tests of intelligence and achievement, 
some of which have been adapted for very young children. They also include 
questionnaires given to parents and teachers, as well as informal observations of 
children and use of any available records. 

1. Observational Methods: 

(a) "Babybook" records — Parents often write down facts about their 
child's growth and development, such as the month the child first walk- 
ed or talked. 

(b) Anecdotal records — Parents or nursery-school teachers often write 
short descriptions of something a child did or said that seemed 
unusual (compared to the sayings or doings of other children the same 
age). 

(c) Humorous events — Among the stories parents tell about unusual hap- 
penings involving their child are some which contain an inference that 
what is being recounted is hardly ab!e to be believed even though it is 
true. Parents of gifted children often "know" their child has exceptional 
ability without recognizing or labeling it as such. 

2. Checklist Methods: 

(a) Lists of the normal behaviors characteristic of a given chronological age. 

(b) List of developmental milestones organized in a sequence of age and 
stage levels. 

(c) Chronologically listed tasks that become increasingly difficult with ad- 
vancing age. 

3. Intelligence Tests: 

(a) Stanford-Binet IntelSigence Test—The Stanford-Binet is a test of 
general intellectual ability. The test items are arranged by age level; at 
each age level, six tests are administered. They assess a variety of abili- 
ties such as vocabulary, memory, abstract reasoning, numerical con- 
cepts, visual-motor skills. The test is reported to be reliable at both 
lower and upper IQ extremes (Compton, 1980). 

(b) Wechder Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC-R)— This is an individ- 
ually administered intelligence test designed to test broad aspects of 
general intelligence. The WISC-R is divided into two main parts, a ver- 
bal scale and a performance scale, each including five mandatory sub- 
tests and one subtest which is usable as a supplement or an alternate. 
These 12 subtests (in order of administration) are: 

Verbal Scale Performance Scale 



3 

5 
7 



Information 
Similarities 
Arithmetic 
Vocabulary 



2. Picture Completion 

4. Picture Arrangement 

6. Block Design 

8. Object Assembly 



2, 
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9. Comprehension 
1 1. Digit Span (supplement 
or alternate) 



10, Coding (or Mazes) 
12. Mazes (supplement 
or alternate) 



V ocabulary is often considered to be the best single measure of intelli- 
gence; block design is often considered to be the best single non-verbal 
measure of intelligence (Compton, 1980). 

(c) VVeschler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) — This 
tiM is intended for use with children between the ages of four and six-and- 
< -He-half years. There are 1 1 subtests, 10 of which aie used in computing 
the IQ. The subtests are listed below in order of administration: 

I erbal Scale Performance Scale 

I. Information 2. Picture Completion 

3. Comprehension 4. Block Design 

5. Arithmetic 6. Animal House 

7. Similarities 8. Mazes 

9. Vocabulary 10. Geometric Design 

11. Sentences (Alternate) 

As on the WISC-R, verbal, performance, and full scale IQ scores are 
obtained. 

(d) Siosson Intelligence Test — This is a brief, individual test of intellectual 
ability. It is a question and answer test; no reading or writing is re- 
quired. The student is asked a series of short-answer questions covering 
content areas such as math reasoning, vocabulary, auditory memory, 
and information. The test was desigr.ed as a screening test, and hence is 
untimed. The content of the Slosson is iimited to items tnat can be 
presented in a question-and-answer format; no performance tasks are 
include*.! . 

Vocabulary Test: 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) -This is a test of single-word 
vocabulary. The examiner pronounce; a word, and the child selects the 
corresponding picture ("Show me tin wagon"). The vocabulary words 
gradually increase in difficulty. It usually is used as a broad measure of 
receptive vocabulary. 

Problem Solving Tests: 

ta> Kansas Reilection-Impulsivity Scale for Preschoolers (KRISP)— This \s 
a measure of problem-solving abilities, particularly of the type of prob- 
lem solving that leads to acquiring greater and greater knowledge. It 
consists of five practice items followed by ten test neins. Each item in- 
volves matching a black-and-white line drawing of similar objects with 
its exact duplicate by choosing the duplicate out of four to six alterna- 
tives. Independent obseivers record the length of time for the child's 
response to the first choice as well as the lutal number of errors made 
until the exact duplicate is located. 

(b) The Preschool Embedded Figures Test (PEFO— The PEFT is a series of 
three practice items and :wenty-four test items. The items are black- 
and-white line drawings of familiar objects embedding (or "hiding") a 
simple geometric form (an equilateral triangle). The young child who is 
able to find the hidden form is thought to be more analytical in 
problem-solving style (sometimes called "field-independence") and is 
considered to possess a higher level of cognitive or intellectual ability. 



Achievement Test: 

Peabody individual Achievement T t (FIAT) This test has been designed 
to provide a quick estimate of achievement leve 5 s in five areas: 1) 
mathematics; 2) reading recognition; 3) reading comprehension; 4) spelling; 
5) general information. The PiAT combines short-answer and multiple 

choice questions; no writing is required. In genera!, reading recognition and 
total test scores are considered most reliable, and the spelling and reading 
-cores are considered least reliable (Compton, 1980). 



Summary of 
Programs and 
Their Methods of 



I hi- list represent^ a range of possible ."methods which programs can use in 
selecting children. The listing is not exhaustive, but should give parents a good 
idea of the types ol procedures commonly employed. Most programs use only a 
lev. me! hods, as uin be seen in Table 1 that follows. 

This table .-.ummarizes descriptions of sample preschool programs outlined in 
(lifted Youm> Children by Roedcll, Jackson, and Robinson (1980). In addition to 
listing the identification and admission criteria u: ed by specific programs, the 
summary also includes the age groups admitted, the major goals of each pro- 
gram, a i J how parents contribute to the programs. In the next section, one of 
the^e programs will be described in detail. 

A !e v s generalizations can be stated, from the information in Table I. Parents 
ill note thai most programs do not try to identify gifted and talented children 
: w the age of three years. Further, the Stan'ord-Binei Intelligence Scale is 
more irequently used as the basis for determining .melligenee quotient (IQ) than 
a:iy n:":ier measure. This test does claim to measure intelligence levels at two years 
:>f age. It is also noteworthy that academic achievements are more often listed a.s 
objectives n! the pi og rams than are the development of social and emotional 
capabilities. Creativity, leadership, visual and performing arts-— competencies 
:eco>:m/ed within most definitions of the gifted and ' .ilenteti — are specified by 

i ■[]{• : k Vs ■ ■ T.xnis. 
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TABLE I 

SELECTED PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 



Preschool Program 

Special Pmiaan; ins 
Ci&T Children. 1 e\as 
Tech University. 
I tib hock . Texas 



Seattle Count r> Da; 
V'hool, Seai'le, 
Washington 



Hunter C o:iecc 
Hcmcnturv SJiooi 

<pm\o 

New Yo k. W 

Ro«*r>e. Seho-u 
i private) 

Bloomlield 11:1k 
Michigan 

C iil'ted- Handicapped 
Preschool, C "hapei 
Hil!. North C ar>. !ma 



(puhlu ) 

New York, NY 

( hild I V'-cloj- :ti 
Pic^hool. 

I'iUU', m!'. o i 

Sea»:lc. 
Wa-hiv:..:: 



k \n HI Pi - ; -m 
( Ret . .e\ a: \ A, el-, 
atam t i i ■: . ':ni .me 
^ oung H. udu lppe. 
and ialemed) 
In^i itu'e lift < 'had 
Behav ioi \ Drv clo; 
men I , I "niv ci xt > "! 
Illinois. < hamp.i'.m 
I rhana, IMinor 



Arcs of 
Children 

2 ion 
■. ear- 



Identification Procedures 



Goals of Program 



Parent's Role 



3 io 12 
\ ears 



o 6 

•ar * 



i'v 125 Stanford-Bind 
Kansas Reflect ion- Impulsiv ity 

Scale for Preschoolers (KRISPj 
Preschool Lmbedded Figures Test 

(REFT) 
Malone (adapted) Parent Q 
Abraham (adapted) Parent 0 
Ren/ulli (adapted) Tea cher Q 
Wechsler Preschool & Primary Sea 

of intelligence (WPPSI) 
WISC-R 

Parent & child interviews 
Pre his school interviews 
Social maturity level 

IO - Stanford-Bind 
I eadership & creative 

qualifies, esp. di- advantaged 

children 



} i.iMdicappeduess and ! >ear above 

norm in a (j&T area 
icacher's unstructured oh--, r . at ioio 
Checklists 

Striu" jred obscrv aoon^ by teachers 

Socio met ric measures 

\ ( ) 132 - Stanford Panel 

Social in: f uriiy iiv.erv ;cw 

V lective responses 

i ik' atteuiion spam. 
Specific cognitive skill* 
1<.) ■-• 135 Stanfdd-Hmet 
WISC-R Block l)c icn ev O'.he; 

W'ISC subtests 
1" a body Picmrc Vocahuiar> lea 

V euin 1 omi Board 
Numerical Memory mhte-a i-t ; tu v 

McC'arrhv Scaics 
Reading ! ests 

Peahodv individual Achievement. 
( >okk hmidt \- Mentki's < \v.cepi 

Assessment Kit for Conservation 
Scieeuing : • hnndictppedncs-. 



increased academic 

skills 
social-emotional 

acceleration 
seikoim oi 

abilities 



Building 1 lunda'ion 
for academic .-kill* 



Academic skills 
Spanish facility as a 
second lancuaue 



Affective compe- 
tence 

Problem-solving 

Ducrrem thjnking skills^ 

Hiei" ' -evel thinking 

Mt;s an, recrea- 
tion,;; skills 



H:i:h lev-! thinking 
souai cause etteci 



Increased achieve- 
ment abilities 

Demons! rat ion of 
social maturity in 

• independence 

• assertivencss 

• social sen sit i v i i > 

• making friendships 

• solving prt iblems 



Increased academic 
skills tor gifted 
handicapped prescho< i 
ei s. Convergent . diver 
rent . and ev alua'.iv e 
! ! inking si miniated. 
Sot. 1 al-' , motional 
development through 
music, art , dance" 



raicnls questionnaires 

in identification for 

admission 
G&T support group 
Liaison to Lubbock 

Independent Schooi 

District 



Pa.rents assist teachers 
in classroom & carry 
on act iv ities at home 



In- horn e o bservat ion 
for identification of 
suitability for program 



Parem questionnaires 
lor admission to 
prop ram 
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HOW OllG Identification and Selection 

The Special Program for Gifted and Talented children at Texas Tech University is 
PrOfiriini ork> 01 fivc P r0 ^ rams in lnc Cnild Development Research Center at the Univer- 

® sity\ Department of Home and Family Life, College of Horn ■ Economics. Since 

V^OrkS 197S< " ,J '" lro S ram nas usccJ measures described earlier to select children between 

;he :i:-.-s of two to six years for participation in the program. Three individual 
tests ..re administered to the child, the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (Form 
E-M, i 972), the Kansas Reflection- 1 mpulsivity Scale for Preschoolers (KRISP), 
and the Preschool Embedded Figures Test (PEFTJ. In addition, parents complete 
two behavior checklists, 77zc Behavioral Identification of Giftedness (BIGJ, and 
Abrahams Checklist About Your Child. Finally, a previous preschool teacher 
rates the child's behavior using a checklist called Rating Behavioral Characteris- 
tics <>; Outstanding Young Children. 

Although the identification of preschool gifted id talented children is an 
ongoing process at 1 exas Tech, statistical methods were used to analyze the 
results of the original testing of 62 children, ranging in age from two years, three 
months to six years, four months. Based on the testing. 17 of these 62 children 
were -elected for the program The analysis oi the testing results shows why these 
children were selected, but it also raises certain questions that will be of interest to 
pa:,:us. 

I:, the three tests gi\en to the children, the scores of the 17 gifted and talented 
. viidren were significantly higher than the scores of the remaining 45 children. 
.-:;mford-Binet IQ scores of the gifted group averaged 137, compared to an 
average IQ for the normal children of 111. Errors on the KRISP were signifi- 
cant fewer for the gifted children than for the normal children: but lime-taken- 
for-problem-voKing was not significantly different for the t\ o groups. Co.. eel 
idL^ifkations of the hidde-. figures on the PEF1 were markedly higher for the 
gilted group. 

When parents rated behavioral characteristics of their own .:.;ld, the answers 
of the mothers—but not fathers— to the Malone Questionnaire (BIG) were dif- 
ferent for the gifted group and the normal group. Neither mothers' nor lathers' 
responses on the Abraham questionnaire differentiated between the two groups. 
( );lv;r r : .earcheis ha\e noted superior ability of mothers to evaluate their ehikis 
capabilities (j -.Mid/ion., N74; Wolfensbergei k Kurt/, 1971). Comistemlv (or ill 
but one), mntherv ot all f>2 children rated their children higher than ,.jd 

her-. 

W ith this sample of parents, several factors may account for these results. The 
parents received no training regarding characteristics of gifted and talented 
children, and mam fathers have ' ^s ;ime to observe their preschool child than do 
mothers. In addition, the quests, naire may not be specific enough to focus on 
ranicular characteristics that would permit the parents to : dentify their children 

gitted. 

leaehers of the C hild Development Vseareh Center completed the Renzulli 
Ljuesiionnaire for each child who had pa::ieipated in each teacher's program. The 
teachers were unaware of the IQ scores of any of L.c children. With regard to the 
lollowing six characteristics, these teachers were very effective in selecting poten- 
tially gifted/ talented preschool children: 

(a) I earning Characteristics, 
<h) l eadership Characteristics, 
(cj Musical C haracteristics, 

(d) Communication Characteristics - Precision. 

(e) Communication Characteristics — Expressiv eness, and 

(f) Planning Characteristics. 
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They did not differentiate between the two groups of children in their observa- 
tions regarding: 

(a) Motivational Characteristics, 

(b) Creativity Characteristics, 
<c) Artistic Characteristics, or 
(d) Dramatics Characteristics. 

The difference between the parents' and the teachers' discrimination in the 
selection of children as gifted may be accounted for by several factors. To begin 
with, parents and teachers were asked to rate different aspects of each child's 
behavior: the items on the parents' Malone and Abraham questionnaires asked 
about parents, home and family experiences, and the items on the teachers' Ren- 
zulli questionnaire asked about school experiences. Also, parents were not 
specially trained to observe discrete behaviors, language, and other 
characteristics in their children. Although, teachers received no special training 
regarding gifted and talented children's characteristics, they were master's or 
doctoral candidates in Child/Human Development, and therefore trained in 
observing and evaluating specific behaviors. 

The Gifted and Talented Program for Preschoolers 

The program for very young gifted children at Texas Tech does not, at first 
glance, appear to be much different from a more traditional preschool laboratory 
unit associated with a four-year instructional coilege. The schedule includes free 
play, circle time, learning centers, snack-time, outdoor activities, and sharing 
among faculty, student teachers, undergraduate students and children. 

Each child's program of curriculum is based on tested or observed strengths. 
Plans are developed for each child based on objectives for meeting unique 
individual needs. Question and answer techniques create flexible and expansive 
opportunities for both r .he child and the adults involved in the program. 

Individualized Programming. For the "free play*' and learning centers por- 
tions of the program, the environment is always prepared to serve specific objec- 
tives for each child. Usually such preparations include materials and ideas design- 
ed to challenge at least three developmental levels, even though the chronological 
ages of the children may be very similar. For example: 

During the construction of a city made with large cardooard boxes, the 
children worked cooperatively although at different developmenta! levels. The 
younger children in the group worked very persistently at painting the boxes 
with large brushes and cutting doors and windows in the "buildings." The 
older children worked briefly with the painting and then moved on to more 
complex activities. Through cooperative "brainstorming," these children 
decided what the individual buildings should be in our community and began 
making signs for those designations as well as lor the posting of the office 
hours or "hours of operation." Finally, the children worked out what the flow 
of traffic and parking areas should be and constructed and posted the ap- 
propriate traffic lights and/or signs. 

^rereading and Prenumber Activities. All activities include opportunities for 
those children who cannot yet read or write, while encouraging the children who 
can represent ideas by use of letters or numbers to do so. For example: 

The children were divided into three groups according to their perceived devel- 
opmental ages. Each group was shown the same picture and asked to "write a 
story" pertaining to the picture. A coilege student wrote down the sentences 
that the children used in telling theii stories. The highest devclopmentaliy-agcd 
groups helped with some of the actual printing. When the three groups were 
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finished, they a!! registered surprise that another group could look at the same 
picture and write a story different from ;he one they had written. 

Leadership and Tutorial Experience. Each lesson plan is compiled so that 
children at higher developmental levels can become tutors for the children who 
are le- advanced. This planning is based on the idea that both the tutors and 
those taughi will benefit. For example. 

\ hopscotch patter?] was outiined on the carpet using masking tape. The first 
lime it was presented the teacher explained the rules for the game. At this point 
only the oldest child in the group, Tucker, was interested in the activity. He 
played hopscotch for almost one hour perfecting his ability and learning the 
specific ruies. The next week this same activity was available dunug ihe "fiee 
choice" time, ai which time Marco and Kathleen, the two youngest children in the 
group, became interested in the task. This :ime Tucker became the "teacher" 
and when it appeared to him that they were unable to do successfully the task 
as presented, he altered some of the rules in order to allow them some success. 
I he third time the activity was available, two other children decided to attempt 
■ and again received instruction from Tucker. Both times when Tucker assum- 
ed the role of "teacher/' the children being taught by him accepted and 
welcomed his help since they had observed his mastery of the task upon its first 
presentation . 

Two Case Histories 

I wo examples from experiences of children who attended Texas. Tech are 
indicative of what can happen later on when a gifted child is provided with this 
rind of education during the preschool years. In both cases, parents were very in- 
volved in the development and formal education of their children. In both cases, 
•he parent Acre able to use the fact that their children had been selected lor the 
p.e^c'nool p r oeu am to gain the flexibility their ehiiJren needed troni elementary 
■,cho< •! administrators. 

kru was tested several days following his fourth birthday in 197S. His IQ score 
[>l I 2s placed him a: a mental age of iirst ov er 5 year-, He read a book judged 
u. be ai third grade reading level, and he was solving mathematical problems at 
ihe second to fourth grade level. Fie talked animatedly about plants and 
.ijumais -in conversation with hi, lather, who is a farmer and builder. Admit- 
ledlv, the 10 test did not seem :o evaluate his mental st • viures as high as they 
were displaved in conversation with his lather, 

When f-ric left the program, his father icqucsted that the school district 
place him in second grade— instead of first grade; the school system (after 
much di-.cirsion) placed him in second grade— even though he was smaller 
man other children ot his chronological age and somewhat sh\ as compared to 
"ther five-year-olds. 

Now at K years of age, he is in fifth gr.-.de and results of recent achievement 
tests show that he is functioning a: the top level in sci mee achievement at grade 
12.6, with his lowest leve', of iunctioning in language at the 7.4 grade ievel. 
Throughout his tour years since the first evaluation at the Texas Tech program, 
his father has insisted at home and at school that he be encouraged to learn 
about special projects that interest hun most as well as complete all assignments 
[hat were required of the other children. His social ^ i 1 ! - have seemed to 
develop congruently with his intellectual prowess. His iaiher reported in i^K2 
as he entered fifth grade that the much larger and older children were more ac- 
cepting of him than fm chr /no.'ogical age-males — and Trie, who was listening, 
agreed, "Yeah, ! like the kid- in my room!" 



Sarah, entered the program with an IQ score above 135. Mother and father 
observation rated the child as a high-lew! achiever. Again, the father was par- 
ticularly interested and supportive of the program and curriculum individually 
prepared tor his daughter. Sarah was allowed early entry to the Lubbock In- 
dependent School District's first grade — after consultations between the pre- 
school head teacher and the first grade teacher. During the 1981-82 school 
year, Sarah moved with her family to another state, where she was tested to 
determine appropriate grade placement. She wa^ placed in the second grade for 
the 1982-83 academic year. 

Whether or not Eric's and Sarah's IQ ..cores predict from four and three years 
of age, respectively, to adult IQ scores is not yet known. But the Stanford-Binet 
and other tes's selected these children for admission to Texas Tech's gifted/ 
talented program, their parents continued to provide support emotionally and 
with special activities in the home, and the children accelerated their perfor- 
mances. As Roedell, Jackson, and Robinson (1980) pointed out: 

IQ gains. . .can hardly be expected from a group of children whose mean IQ is 
already at the 99th percentile. Evaluation of academic achievement poses the 
same problem, with the added difficulty that academic achievement tests norm- 
cd for preschool-aged children do not allow them to demonstrate the advanced 
academic skills of which they are often capable (p. 76). 

As there lias been so little follow-up study of gifted pre-schoolers, parents 
could write case histories of their own children and encourage pre-school pro- 
grams to keep information files. Eventually, comparisons could be made between 
gifted children who participate in early entry and acceleration and those who do 
not. 



20 Wavs to 
Encourage the 
Potential 
Development 
the Preschool 
Child 



1. become Knowledgeable About What It Means To Be "Gifted and 
Talented." 

find out waat action you can take to help your child develop his cr her full 
potential. Read all you can, observe all you can, interact as often as you can. 
Most of all. know what it means TO YOUR CHILD to be gifted. The exceptional 
'.lent may be unique and not usually observed in other childrer o'" the same age. 
.-.c the chart tha.f follow?.. (Table il) for sample characteristics that may aid in 
identifying your child as gifted and talented. 

2. Observe Your Child! 

The earlier you discover your child's gifts and ulents, the earlier you can en- 
courage those capabilities. Since parents have more opportunities for closely in- 
teracting with their children during the early years, you more than anyone else 
can observe your child's interests, needs, typical responses, and unusual 
hehaviors. Recording of observations— using checklists or noting anecdotaily 
what the child did or said— provides useful information for u- aluafing the child's 
abilities (as well as providing you with pleasant memoiies \v -rs iater). 

Sci i'p \ Family C ouncil. 

When a child's interests and needs are known, a family niuM ride whi^n of 
these can best be given attention Initiate a family council — father, mother, child 
— where you, the parents, and your child have a chance to he seen and be heard, 
and to hear and see each other. This might begin early — when your child is just 
beginning to talk and obv iously wants to make some choices. (Of course, a family 
•unci I can begin when a child is ai any age.) 

i"he chokes offered to a child must be limited to what is appropriate for his or 
her level of maturity. For example, vou might offer a choice between two items at 
two years deve'opmemally, three items at three years, four at four years. You, as 
the parent, must use your years of experience to select opportunities that 
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TABI.K II 

IDENTIFYING CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN from two to six 

\ears of age (samples of items are listed helow) 

MU <INi MUHV M\IHM MMOM VIU'M 



K I N / I I I I 



■*afei»ua r d b^'< Hlow appropriate freedom for your child. The choice> muM be ac- 
ceptable to \ou, because or.ee ;hc child selects an alternative, the family should 
honor that choice. At rhc same lime, at a laniily meeting, a child learns that not 
only his her needs deserve attention but also tha: others have request and needs 
deserving of consideration. 

4. ( ominunicyte Opeim With Your Preschool C hild. 

Positive and supportive communications \ nee- -ary— even \Jien the feelings 
commnnieated are negative as well as positbe. All 'Mren. hm especially gifted 
and talented children, need to he able to coma. 'in.,, ■ about the following: 

• feelings of being different; 

• ways to capitalize on one's strengths; 

• w.-iVN to deai vvith criticism, sarcasm, wlier vntness, gifiedness. lalentedness; 

• excessive or unrealistic expectation of one's sell: 

• decisions to he made — ex., where to hang clothes, put aua\ shoes, place 
ii'Aii dishes; whai special activities ;o purine (!<;u!e: . science am^cs, foot bail 
or soccer;-; or events to attend (museums to be . Kited}. 
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5. Arrange Home 7 Yard Play Facilities To Promote Exploration/Questioning. 

Lwn oung children ; eel pride in choosing their own space — a rocrn or corner 
of a room for iher collections of rocks, shells, or bird/ nests, their prefe:red 
toys, projects, drawings, day sculptures, musical instruments, etc. Children also 
enjoy having their own private place to play. Even a small plot of dirt out-of- 
doors provides opportunities for seeds to be planted, vegetables and flowers to 
grow, insect* to be examined, water and sand ; " , rocks and wood piles and an 
observation place from which to uatch weather changes. From sucli exploration 
and questioning about nature ana living things, young scientists may evolve. 

6. Support A Program For Preschool Gifted/Talented Children. 

An ear'v chi'ohood program for developing the potential of preschool gifted 
and talented children can become a demonstration model for the continuation of 
-■pecial educational programs through the early elementary grades. The Special 
Prog: am for Gifted, and Talented Children at Texas Tech has been supported by 
parents who have initialed a city- wide effort to establish a program for gifted 
children tVom kindergarten through the twelfth grade. The use of multiple 
measures tor identifying gifted preschool children and of indiv idualized program 
planning for each child in the preschool program provides the basis for the Lub- 
bock Independent 5c!u o! Distiict's placement of the children from the Special 
Program mio me public school classrooms. 

7. Share Ideas With Other Parents And Educators. 

Parens of gif-.ed children find it helpful to talk with each other about their 
children's special needs, and often can v^oik together to create more oppor- 
tunities for meeting those needs. Beginning as a group of parents whose children 
wer c enrolled \.\ the r exa^ Tech Special Program, the parent group invited the 
I.uobock Superintendent of Schoois, principals of elementary schools, interested 
t cache! s. especially o: the primary grades, und Texas Tech administrators to a 
meeting to discus* one means for a Jty-wide and school- wide educational pro- 
cram plan for gifted and talented children. Positive resp t, ^j from all parts of the 
commuaiij- has resulted in a thriving, though beginmn.. program lor the gifted. 

8. Select The Best Teacher Available Fur Your Child. 

Ynih the parents, arc ike single most important force in developing your child's 
potential. Hut the teacher who complements your work is crucial to whether or 
not your child's school experieru.es will be valuable. F urthermore. ; he teacher can 
he m-"''* hen 'fie t, ' in guioing you toward specific behavior** and responses that 
i e:-:te a posOo c "on:*- c no iron men t for learning. lor both the teacher and 
parent, essential ejiuditie^ for encouraging a gifted child's abilities are: 

• keen interest about a lot of things; 

• an alert ability to observe behaviors, events, and jam. of yo'ang ehiMien: 

• a sparkling sense of humor; 

• "mpaihy tor the '.cry young, unuMKdlv intelligent ch ; !d; 

• the ability to he flexible with brae. mcteriaN, pace and schedule, and 

• an ability to analyze, synthesize, and articulate vour child's interests, needs, 
and abilities to others 

Arrange A Play/Work firoup. 

i he be^t "program" for maximum development of you! child's potential may 
be a small number ol children, playing, discovering, and asking questions about 
items thai von provide for a play/wot k group in vour own living room, base- 
men t. or back yard. Children's play — .egarded by them as their "work" — can be 
c aided through prepared environments that are easily as effect i oc in vour home as 
in preschool. Some ol itase "cnvin aments" could be: 




• mixing and baking (cookie . pudding, casseroles); 
6 piami ig (vegetables, flov.ersj, weeding. rakL 

« housekeeping by both b:jys and girls (making the bed. cleaning and organiz- 
ing the toy shelves, poli hing silverware, folding or sorting and putting away 

laundry). 

Provide Creative Responses T-i vc Child's learning Needs, 

; / c i n l! in a preschool program cm ~ ne r cc.iCJiional setting such as a small 
pi:tv:wo^ I'.-onn may not even provide the potential tor learning that you as a 
n:n ent can offe~ to your >,i:ild. I "s the e::virnnrnent-for-!earning that finally mat- 
icrc "who" d;^ it or "where" it is accomplished arc the means \o the 
en.:- > oti ,eek for your child. Plei.se remember that much developmental progress 
occurs for everyone— end probably especially for very young children— in very 
informal circumstances. What sometimes passes as a small incident can bean im- 
:i milestone for problem-solving ary: intormat ion- processing that is siored 

:. cm o:y for later use 

' - i^it Local School Board Meetings. 

. . e l jucarional goals you seek for your child's schooling are dependent upon 
'he support (enthusiasm, commitment, attitude, of your local school board 
members. Although a program tor the gifted can be developed by re-thinking 
Al.eru dollars he*! can be spent to produce a sequential developmental program 
:or all children— rather tnan by allocation of large sums of money to special pro- 
gramming for gifted children oniv — funds are still needed to: 

1. de\Jop and evalua:e individualized programs for gifted children with 
-pecial interc 

2. irain tea J. how to inmate these individualized programs; and 

.v research possible icsb for asse>ang strengths in intellectual, leadership, per- 
forming arts, creativity, and academic achievement. 

12, Volunteer To Serve As A Parent Representative. 

As a representative of parents' concerns serving on a community >r school 
committee, you can: 

!. enlist the help of committed parents rand local support groups that may 

make the difference in *he : .her or not yon can obtain funding for gifted and 

talented persons in your a'ea. 

2. e ?hai state dollars for education be allocated for local pre'Jiool and 

.> elen./mary urograms, 

nrui om how youi smte and local school district are currently distributing 

tend 1 :or gifted education; and 
4. if a competitive proposal must be written in order to obtain state funds for 

allocation to your school district, submit promising ideas for obtaining the 

dollars— ideas that you believe will capture the attention of the committee 

judging the proposals. 

13. Insist On Adequate Training Of Teachers— Especially At The Preschool 

Level. 

You will be working with teachers at the preschool level and ail the way 
rh.ough school. You have become knowledgeable about what to expect from 
your child— b> observation and interaction with your child, by your reading, and 
bv discussing soar child's behaviors, langua,v and responses with other parents 
o: gifted children. Research suggests to us that you, the parents of preschool 
children, are better judges of your child's giftedness than are most teachers 
(Jacobs, 1971; Ciha, et al., 1974). The teachers of gifted children need and 
deserve specific training in how to start individualized programs for each child 
during the early years—either within school or before formal education begins. 
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14. Encourage T< her Training Institutions To Provide Specialized Courses 
And Degrees. 

Universities' curricula are notoriously difficult to change -very quickly. You, 
the taxpayer who pays the bill - for higher education, can mfk.-..icc whether or not 
-penalized courses are pro-ued for training "teachers of the gifted and 
talented." Write letters to the deans of the instructional colleges with depart- 
ments (home economic-, education psychology tha? prepare and certify public 
and private school teachers. Tell them the qualifications needed to adequately 
trai:: teacners of the gifted and talented. Necessary requisites for becoming a 
teacher of the gifted include tne abilities; 

• to k an open-minded, flexible "questor" for knowledge; 

• to accept and promote the nourishing of divergent, creative, and expansive 

thinking: 

• 'o be intensely interested in the dynamics of change; 

• : be acutely aware ..»f a child's uniqueness 

• [r observe highly specific behaviors; 

• 1 ■ n expend high energy output and like it; 

• ;o be compassionate and empathic. 

• to conceptualize how knowledge discovered in the ^roup or by individuals 

an be channeled to allow individuals to progress through a hierarchy of 
learning k\ els— from knowledge to synthesis and evalua:ion (Bloom, 1956); 
and 

• above all, to he a learner— \n addition to being a teacher or parent. 

15. Request Karl> School Admission — If Your Child Seems Ready. 

Sonic rt-earCtters have found that entering school early seems to accelerate 
learning for the yeung gifted child (Hobson. 1949; Braga, 1969, 1971;. It seems 
logical to insist that ^chool boards realize that grouping for learning at develop 
mental aue (the age a: .vhich a certain behavior or characteristic is evident), not 
chronological age (oi:/- torthdaieh allows all children of similar developmental 
age to interact or pco -rm together. When your child plays, works and competes 
with children of simr.ar capabilities, he - she feels slight tension and challenge 
, :; ,J usiialU \". i- ieaming a delightful _ perience. Leelings of competence and 
worth r esu!t. 

16. Lobb> State And Nation:*! I e;: ; huors. 

Patents are taxpayers as well a> jircnts of preschool ^.-.ildren. Contact your 
slate and federal government representatives: let them know what programs are 
needed in your communitv at the preschool, elementary, secondary, and college/ 
university ieveN. Request that information about legislation regarding "gifted 
and talented programs" be sent to you, with an indication of what action the 
official intends to take on it. By return mail or telephone call, indicate to 
legislator^ \our position on legislation. Communicate with our support groups 
it r»d v-our locai whoo! boaid about what ^ happening regarding giitedness, and 
gain I heir backing for your position. 

17. Identify And Use Community Resources That Support Gifted Education. 

Certain civic and social organizations in your community can be contacted in 
order to cniiM their support for gifted and talented education; examples include 
the Junior League and the League of Women Voters. These groups arc powerful 
lobbying units with state and national legislatures. 

?8. Contact Industry/Corporations That Are Interested <n Maximum Develop- 
ment Of Human Potential. 

By viewing local commercials on television, you can begin to list the industries 
and corporations that might have a commitment to developing the brightest 
miruk. These companies arc strong contributors to the community's tax base, 
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and. therefore, to i r s educational system. Locate a supporter who can represent 
:he jt>iiinui::::y's gifted students and their need for -ocal corporate funds that 
might be allocated for relevant discretionary programs. 

19. Insist On A Second Evaluation Of Vour Child — If You Think It 

Appropriate. 

Some parents believe then . :ld to be gifted and talented, but the child is not 
selected for the special prograi: .. If you observe in your child unusual characteris- 
tics of intellectual ability, leadership, achievement, musical or dramatic ability, 
or creativ ity — and if you really believe that he or she could profit from participat- 
ing ii. e. program, insist f .:;at tne testing, evaluation, and/or admission per- 
sonnel r eassess your child's abilities. 

2;;. Continue Your Zest For learning About Giftedne^s And Talentedness. 

I he systematic study of gifted and talented preschoolers and support systems 
[hat meet these children's needs is .. relatively new one. Identification procedures 
arc not well refined. Ail in the field are struggling to find new, fresh insights. 
[ earning how to develop the peak potentials of extremely talented, very young in- 
dividuals is only beginning. Your observations and contributions can continue to 
unravel the mysteries of the human personality and intellect. 
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Issues for Parents: 
Selection of a Responsive 
Preschool Program for 
the Gifted Child 

Marv S, Thormann 



Introduction 



Ch' ^ing an all-day educational setting for a preschool gifted child is often a 
difficult process for parents. One problem is that adequate testing to identify 
giftedness during the early childhood years is rarely available. In fact, some 
psychologists and educators believe that children cannot be accurately identified 
as gifu.d before the age of eight or nine (Whitemore, 1980). Thus, even though 
parents are usually the first to suspect the presence of unusual gift^> or abilities in 
their child, it is often impossible to have their intuitions confirmed. Nevertheless, 
educational decisions need to be made, especially by parents who work and must 
arrange all-day care for their children. 

Another difficulty is a lack o: preschool programs designed to address the 
special strengths and vulnerabilities of gifted children. A recent national survey, 
reported by Karnes ( 1980), identified 113 existing programs at the preschool and 
primary level for gifted and talented. Of these only five programs admitted 
children below kindergarten age. 

It appears that the responsibility for Determining that their child's special needs 
are met is left to the parents of the gifted child. This means that parents need to 
be aware of the characteristics of gifted children, especially their special 
vulnerabilities; they also need to know what constitutes a quality ; Hicational set- 
ting. Day care that serves the best interests of a child offers a close match between 
meeting developmental needs and providing educational programming. Deter- 
mining if such a match exists in a given educational setting becomes a very impor- 
tant task facing parents. It is the purpose of this paper to identify some of the 
issues and concerns related to this task and to provide some guidelines for 
evaluating the learning environment of a day care setting. 



Affective 
Development 




Programs for the gifted preschool child should include activities designed to 
foster growth in all developmental areas. Because of the nature of giftedness, it is 
useful to emphasize that children's development does not proceed at the same 
rate in all areas. Giftedness in one area, such as intellectual development, does 
not mean that a child will demonstrate advanced abilities in other areas, such as 
physical development or social development. Also, while rates of development 
differ from one child to another due to differences in inherited traits and in envi- 
ronmental opportunities, a developmental stage itself cannot be skipped. 

This is especially important when considering the social-emotional area, other- 
wise known as affective development. The term 4 'affect" is used to describe a 
child's self-concept, attitudes toward school and learning, social interaction 
skills, and other related learnings. There is widespread belief among early child- 
hood educators that cultivation of young children's affect is of equal or perhaps 
greater importance than cultivation of their intellect (Goodwin & Driscoll, 1982). 
Others state the same idea in a little different way: 

... it is our position that the noncognitive experiences children have prior to 
school entry are major determinants of what the; will learn in school, and what 
they arc willing to learn. It is also our belief that the way the school and its 
teachers interact with children has a major effect on emotional and social 
evelopment (Seagull & Kallen, 1978, p. 3). 

Enzer and Goin (1978) wrote that: 

The emotional status of a child as well as his ability or inability to interact with 
others are major prerequisites for intellectual development (p. 17). 

One of the most important affective experiences is the opportunity to play with 
Iriends or peers in a social context; this is termed "peer interaction." Hartup, one 
of the researchers who has contributed most to our understanding of the impor- 
tance of peer interaction, states: "Most social scientists think of child-child rela- 
tions as subordinate events in personality development. Peer relations, however, 
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contribute substantially to the development of social competencies in children" 
(IV"8, p. 1). 

Opportunities to interact with peers ana to learn how to ?et alovg are so impor- 
tant thai a number of researchers nave stated that it is possible to predict later 
mental he.J'.h status: on ratings of peer acceptance in childhood ( Hartup, 1978). A 
greater incidence of emotional problems in adulthood has been found to be 
associated with poor peer relations in childhood. The significance of this r or 
parents of gifted children is not to imply that inlelleuually gifted children cannot 
also be well-adjusted, but to remind parents of the importance of balance be- 
tween opportunities for intellectual development and opportunities for soci&i anu 
emotional growth. To help parents nurture this balance, an alertness to the spe- 
cial vulnerabilities of nifted children is paramount. 



Vulnerabilities 

Associated 

With 

Giftedness 



Ir is important to focus attention on the peer relationships of gifted children 
because many times these children have d m] w socializing, not necessarily with 
adults, bui with their own age-mates. As a ro.w. , a gifted child may be allowed to 
spend hours alone playing with blocks or invoked in other solitary activities, but 
nay not be given sufficient opportunities to develop socially. 

Although i f is common to think of peers as those of the same chronological 
age, in fact Hart up points out that children the same age differ greatly in size, in- 
;-.:iicciual capacities, physical skills, and social abilities. Thus, probably the best 
^ av io think of peers is that they may be ai the same chronological age, and they 
mav not. For the gifted child, it is likely that a peer in the intellectual area would 
he somewhat older; in the social area, a peer may be younger, or the same age, or 
older. 

C fitted children have been found to ha. other vulnerabilities associated with 
theii giftedness (Whitemore. 1980). For example, gifted children are particularly 
\ c.lnerable tu the emotional stress and social conflict that may result when 
children are required to adapt to environments that run counter to their inner 
netd - . Many gifted children develop an unusual ability to concentrate and have a 
need to linish a task before beginning a new activity. Consequently, they find it 
very difficult to be in an educational setting where prearranged blocks of time are 
allocated for various activities. If a child is not allowed to finish a task, and if the 
child finds no emotional support for the need to finish the task, and if this 
represents a recurring pattern of how this situation is handled, negative attitudes 
may very well ensue. The fact that society tends to reward conformity only in- 
creases the burden on the gifted child who already is finding it difficult to adapt 
it) situations requiring conformity. Long term stress of this nature can contr:' te 
to serious problems as the child gets older. 

Another, related vulnerability of gifted children is their tendency to be per- 
tectionistic. There appears to be an inner drive for perfection and when a task 
cannot be completed or completed to the child's standards, the child may 
withdraw, refuse to try, and become disinterested. It is known that gifted children 
(end to be highly critical of themselves. Parents also, without meaning to, some- 
times push their child in various ways because of the giftedness. A child may be 
expected to excel in all areas. When children begin to sense failure and/or that 
!hev are being used to fulfill the parent's own ego needs, they may rebel, 
withdraw, or demonstrate erratic behavior. Of course, a tendency to project onto 
others as a means of coping with a sense of inadequacy and failure is very resL 
and parents need to be aware of that. What is needed is a learning environment 
that supports the child's development in all areas, yet reflects the special stresses 
to which the gifted child is \ ulnerable. 

Another area of concern is the sensitivity of the gifted child. Gifted children 
tend to pick up cues, both verbal and nonverbal, very quickly. This can lead to a 
sense of social isolation because the attitudes and behavior of adults including 
their nonverbal behav ior, may communicate resentment or rejection to the child. 
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A!-..». -.ocia! isolation from age-mates can result from name calling or expressions 
u! env\. V\l- cannot, of course, protect the child from these experiences but we 
can try to prepare him or her to cope with them. For example, name calling is 
perceived as a kind of social failure. Yet all sorts of failures are a fact of life. 
Parents should be alen to misbehaviors which may be indicative of the child's 
<:rv e o* inadequacy or social Nation. They should also help prepare children by 
leaching them to deal with the failure experiences in their lives. For the gifted 
child this is especially important because of the heightened sensitivities often 
a^cciated w;>h giftedne.ss. 



What to Look 
For in a Dav 
Care Center 



Schooling, especially during the early years, should support parent' desires 
and goals for the healthy development of their gifted child. Finding quality day 
care is often a very difficult process because of contraints of time, money, 
distance, and the limited resources o f the center. Added to these considerations is 
the need for parents to find an educational setting that reinforces, outside the 
home, tho^e values and attitudes that they are trying :o teach at home. Learning 
how and what to observe in a day care center is critical, and for the parents of a 
gifted child it is further complicated by their child's special vulnerabilities. 

The Day Care and Child Development Council of America has produced an ex- 
cel lent set of guidelines for choosing a day-care center. These guidelines are 
available from the National Association of State Boards of Education, 444 N. 
{ "apitol Street, Washington, D.C 20001. The following chart summarizes these 
guidelines. It includes the observation categories, examples of issues for parents 
to consider and questions to help guide their observations. 

The learning environmer. ; is divided into four major categories: the 
physical setting, the interactional setting, the program, and the social-emotional 
climate. For each of these categories issuer or areas of concern are described. 
Then, as a means of further defining the issr.es, grouj s of questions are posed to 
help parents make specific observations. 

It is hoped that awareness of some special vulnerabilities of gifted preschool 
children coupled wit! guidelines for selecting da are which is responsive to 
these vulnerabilities will assist parents in making more informed, and thus more 
-arisfactc-v, dav-care decisions. 
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SOI KM. VI K DKSl KIPJ ION OF OBSKRVATION < illDKIJNKS FOR DAY CARK CENTERS 1 



A. PH\M( A! ^ HlVi 

Wa> s in w huh the phv .1! 
lure promo: c- indiv iviual de 
mental pi'. • t : c* ^ m phv ^uah 
social, cogmr.v e and t :l ! •. ' ■ 
areas. 

I. I se ■:>? Sp;u'f 



1. oii^ici-.'ral : v>M lor tl 
children spend i:i <h 
as reflected by spa;; 
i :!' the facilities . 



long da> 
em ironmeni , 
arrangement 



OUT.STIONS TO (il!l)K OBSEKV ATIONS 



What place is [here where a Jiild can get oft 
ry himscif or herself and have some privacy? 



>■.! 1; a*" ilii > of room arrangement (raid 
■•indoor space}, in ' atiou ro large 
;; oup, - mall group nd indi\ w iual 

L C 1 1 \ ; 1 \ - 



How does the setting change for \ x children 
dicing, the long day? What provisions are 
there for more inn male grouping: at eenain 
time* (during meal.*.., rest, storytelling, early 
mot nine, late afternoon, before lunch)? 



2. Mauri.:! 



alance between materials tor struc- 
i:ed learning tasks and those lor 
pe:i-ended leaminu act i:ies. 



Are there materials for structured activities 
(such as puzzles, counting boards, pegs, 
'■-■cads, dominoes, form boards, etc.) as well 
as matcrh : foi unstructured activities (such 
as pavit. clay, woodworking, dramatic play, 
etc.)? Is there a balance or docs one kind 
p r e u on 1 i n a 1 e : \V i ii c i 1 ? 

Do most materials inspire children to 
thoughtful experimentation or do they 
merely lend themselves to perfunctory per- 
formance? {e.g., a large wooden dump truck 
versus a wind-up 'oyj 



3. Tiininu 



Appropriateness of lime blocks for 
both the activities involved ant' l!ie 
developmental level ^! ih.L Juidren. 



■\re there certain times that some events take 
place each day? Are these rigidly adhered to 
or is there some flexibility (i.e., have a snack 
a little later because most children are still 
deeply engaged in a project, or a little earlier 
because children are lired after a trip, or go 
outdoors early because children are restless 
after several davs of rain, .''c.j? Describe. 



How do the children indicate whether there 
is enough time allowed for them to finish an 
activity or whether the time allotted is too 
brief? 
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SCHEMA IK DESCRIPTION OF OBSERV ATION GUIDELINES FOR DAY C_ ARE CENTERS 



B. INTERACTIONAL. SETTING 
(Relationships) 

Regard for the variet} oi learninc 
wh'wh can on! > take place in an 
atmosphere ol trust, pleasurable 
im o!\ ement and xupp.-r! !or 



h Sl KS ( L XAMPLES) 



Ql ESTIONS TO C;i."II.tK OBSERVATIONS 



Teacher-Child 



Ieach^'s respect lor children's ideas. 
ieeliiiL-s and abilities, as manifested 
hy hi.> or he r interactions uith tnem. 

Ieacher'x mights into and tolerance 
!or the range of age-appropriate 
beha\ iors. 



How does the teacher nv tolerance of 
child- like demands, of impatience, r^ocd 
sv.ings, self assertion, negativism, impulsiv- 
ity, exuberance, bragc.ng, angry feelings, 
tears, testing behavior? How. docs she or he 
guide the children at such times toward ade- 
quate coping and acceptable behav ior? 



Are questions raised with children that com- 
munieai': a real interest in learning? ., 44 1 
wonder what will happen to the -now it" wc 
put it on the radiator?") 

Are the teacher's questions open-ended, 
thought-inducing questions or are they close- 
ended, i.e., there is only one right answer? 

Arc iiniiis explained or does i he teacher 'May 
down the laV? 



2. ( hiki-( "hia 



Hrvau ranee 01 social experience- 
r'.rough opportunities to interact 
■.\i:h children oi different ayes and 
trom a \arietv of backgrounds. 



Heightened ^eiiMth ity to and appre- 
ciation i I :he idea ;d ahilitie of 
oilier--, based on (and contributing 

seif-unde r "mding and clear 
,ouanun;ca; a S intentions. 



Describe tlw opportunities for nieaningful 
interactions among children ui tiiis setting. 
Are groups kept reasonably intimate so 
children can get to know and enjoy each 
other, or are they so large that children are 
overwhelmed by the crowd, the noise and 
commotion? Note the importance assigned 
to sociability in this program: are interac- 
tions fostered, are children shushed or in 
other ways discouraged from relating, or 
are thev left to their own dev ices? 



Do children tell each other a bo lit their ex- 
periences or demonstrate to each other a 
newlv-Iearned skill? 



Is there opportunity to interact with children 
from a variety of backgrounds embracing 
different life styles? is interest in and respect 
for differences manifested by introducing 
different foods, stories, holiday celebrations 
music, attire, etc.? Are children encourage 
to explore both ffercnees and commonali- 
ties? 
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SCHKMATK I)! S( RIP I ION OI OBSERVATION f;riDKI INKS FOR DAY CARK f F.NTFRS 



B. I VI I R \( F!ON\I M l MM: 
( Relationship- 



Ol'FSTJONs 10 (,L IDF. OBSERVATIONS 



3. Sniff 



K ::;cic v]nu;u or '*ero::l communicator. 

the da>7 Do the aduks ao 
iipo:; this communication. : 



Arc -tall pattern- arranccc* -o ::ia; cacn 
: % c"^o:i ha> regular tma s'^ay trom 'me 
;h:!d;c;"i di.rmu I Ik* J;.iv ' 



4. i\in-nt- lv:u:v:- : ; m i? acem-em :.• tiu dc : ::ec .. 'etchers keep "areni- miormcd aro.i: 

; c>:omc. iiK'orpi" . :. :\:'e':' ' :»v program'.' N there CMdencc o! written 

■ s :e.: a;:d oucc- ' :>■;.■• *o: 'he and oral communications to parent-? I- trn 

, o.icr^ operative:. .!.iil> schedule po-ted? K there e\ idciice o! 

formation ab:*ut pending trip-, ^'ia^ 

Voi;:c , j . i u i c-.-cm > y \ ao "»e p^rcm mo'-. etc.? Arc rea>on- for cla^room 

-.->;. o;ie::i in ihc cer:-o; it- cilcct procedures shared with parents'? 



' -pur 



Mow Jo teaeher- ','spond to parent-* ques- 
tion- and comment Ms [here a hack-and- 
iorihi haiim: about the child and l lie pro- 
gram or does i Iv tcaeher make pronounce- 
ment-? h (he lone ol" the interaction respc: t 
i'u! or ,*!jtl 1 .orii;«« , Kin, concerned oi detached, 
wurm or ahrupi, genuine or superficial?) 

V\ iit!: 1 1 - iIm;,, ;o siiu.maic paic.no interest 
■!i the proeram when ihey hi ■ ml- and pick-up 
.I.iidrc:-? 
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SCHEMA IK" !M S< RDM ION OF OBSERVATION GUIDELINES FOR DAY CARE CENTERS 



( . PROGRAM 



QI Ksf lONS TO_r;i "ff)K OB^KRYATfONS 



urriculum ( 



a inch ol tne^uhjco, -uch a- language 
a:'-, math, science. nuiMC. etc.. are ongoing 
par> of 'lie program; Alii eh are limited to 
dciinue periods, \Wiich cannot be observed 



ir.pvip.L*r:> geared to 
mv. me. eoiiLL-p; ['■ t 



.1- 



:h ot ice 

TiOWledL 



2. leachirv^ ^rr 



\ : ' el ! \ e • iipp". > i Oj uc \ el* T : > ie:H 
, ' ; v. 1 1 ;.: : i , i i \ v competence <. t i o i '; g . : 
broad continuum. 

Vm ![i\ity and appropriateness of 
■.cacher'^ i espouses to children, 
iheir acceptance and validation ••{ 
■ •* i me T'Nroij'j'. ■ ■ ri'~r c\ a s leeit!- 
■ii.iic outcome ot ieaniir.e- activities. 
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p roe ran; components build 
. . self-esteem and sel f- 
ihe pan of the 



children (are mirrors used? are hook^ rna.de 
with ehildu entitled. "Things \ II;--. 
I earned To Do." etc.? arc there 
photograph^ of children, height ar.a weig^: 
measurements? do children care f<- pets. 

o Linger children? dictate si or it mi 
themselves? perform short ehon.^. move 
treeiy to music? etc. ? 
Describe the :r-»dc> and levels of symbolic 
play the chiaren engage in. Note the variety 
of dramatic and creative expressions that arc 
ongoing pan oi the curriculum. What arc 
some of the means used through which trie 
v<i ijren represent their ideas, experiences 
and concerns? (e.g. . blocks, woodwork, 
painting, dance, symbolic play, dictation of 
■■lories and poems. e:c.) 

Describe teaching strategies most apparent 
in tins setting. No;c ;he match between: 
a) teaching strategies and competent func- 
tioning by the children and b) teaeliing 
methods and developmental needs of a 
given group. In what way does the teacher's 
guidance assure the kinds oi feelings and 
attitudes that permit the children's concen- 
tration on the learning at hand? 

Are most activities initiated by children or 
by teachers? Is there a balance of both? 

Arc children allowed to complete what they 
are involved in or must children stop at the 
san ■ moment to do something else? What 
happens to those children who are "finish- 
ed" while most of the others are still involv- 
ed' 1 Mow are children helped to move on 
when persevering in a task? 



SCHKM A'liC i)i S( KH'IION OK OBSKR\ A HON GL'IDKLINES FOR DAY CARK CKNTERS 



( . !»KO(,R\V 5"> '*AAMIJJJKv_ Ul 'KSTION S TO (iUj)K OBSKRV A HONS 

3. VKiul- 1 muf.oruo { linuiU- ke pe:t u-i mdi> idua! and cr^up What evidence do children g/.c of being 

• — . ;-s manPe ucd h\ she "lone" av.are of one another and of enjoying each 
. ; p; t :j v . other at least intermittently? Are natural 

choice groupings encouraged or docs teaeher 

. . 1 - »... » «• . i, m.'.ni If o*>r'» •<!.«.< tV%r itr/Min. «vi , • 1 U ! . ' 'i>i ; 

' ? j ■ - if ■ ; [ ■ ; J : ; ; \ ,m; L . . j : . J ! L i i I ' ' 1 ' V. w V ' i : l v. 11v.4uv.liu; «'i""f- v 1 «■ ' ' r 1 v ' 1 " ' *-««■••-• «- " 

^ ; uoub^d u; leanum; a.u\ : t!^ lo play together? 

h there an easy mix of group play and 
; :—d ■■: m: /■ iidren :o rr.al.e Ivi.uli- solitary play? N there opportunity for 

■ — ■• v. . : h : 1 . ■ d:*.:r.cd qu:et rellection as well as lor exuberance? 

■ ■ De-cribc 



I;; what do leaCers eiicoiuace childr. . 

to help- each other. 1 

l iiroughout the long da>. ,uc there nuuiy 
chuuee^ of pace or doe- ihc procram remain 
e^ent ia!!v the same? 



. v 1 .... • '; ; / •• '■ ::*: r ! A lK c K -mem: -\n Approach in Ivahh.tm^ the l.e-arnimi 

, :: .■ , t //„ , / ..7 ( • /;;. ■ . Y\ ! v r .: i !,c i ) O aiC UIlJ Child Dc\ eU pMlCIl! COUUCii Oi AiUCI'l . u <~4. 
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"Information Age" for 
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y . i * * Phrases describing the world today as an "information society" point to an im- 

lntrOOUCtlOFI ? ^v xl ,v\ change taking place as the age of computers gradually replaces the indus- 

try! age. Trm technological progress in turn is bringing about changes in our 
economic structure and in our values and belief:;. 

Though technological progress has undoubtedly solved some old problems, it 
aiH) has created new problems in the areas of, for example, environmental pollu- 
tion, energy depletion, inflation, unemployment and underemployment. To put 
this another way, our society continues to grapple with enormous and complex 
problems in spite of (and sometimes because of) our great technological ad- 
vances. Vet we often persist in our belief that "solutions" will be found through 
scientific discoveries such as computers, telecommunication devices, or advanced 
\-ra> machines. 

It ver. well may be that solutions to thc-e t\pcs of problems demand a different 
kind of thinking than the scientific thought that produces technological devices. 
W hat we may need are bold and imaginative ideas, developed by creative thinking 
patterns that look at problems from a global perspective. A global perspective 
cm^hasi/c relating a problem to its broader context, rather than examining it in 

: "inn. For example, the present trend in hoiistic medicine emphasizes thewell- 
heir.L the entire person's physical, emotional and mental health, rather than 
just the part of the body that hurts. The implication of this for our progress as a 
socieiv p hat we may have undergone a primarily one-sided development of 
scientific k;. a (edge and technological skills without a parallel development of 
concern for human and social affairs 

Patents of gifted and talented children have a special chance to influence our 
nation's future progress, fpr the abilities ot their children are a highly valuable 
human resource. Helping children to develop their abilities is more critical today 
than ever before. Parents have ilv* important role of creating an environment at 
home that is continually stimulatn.c to children as the\ grow, and of playing and 
working whh them, and listening and talking to them as their learning develops 
through new experiences. In this way, parents encourage children to become 
aware" of and to maximize their own capacities, and to become problem solvers 
who can ultimately offer creative solutions in the world they will inherit. 

To understand she context that has produced these needs in our society, an 
ovcimcw of current social and cultural ehanges is provided in Part One of this ar- 
ticle. Part Two gives some suggestions for creating a home environment that em- 
phasizes the development of certain skills related to this larger social environ- 
ment: thinking vnd learning skills, language and communication ability, and 
creativ'y and imagination. 



Part One: What 
Does Our 
Culture Look 
Like Today? 



Today, many believe that our former ideas about progress and the "good lite" 
are no longer viable. These ideas include the assumption that advances in 
:cchnology would enable us to live easier and more fulfilled lives. Reliance on 
echnologieai and materialistic advances has not, howo er, produced an end to 
jwerty or economic problems, nor has it resulted in universally happy lives for 
individual members of our society. 

Thus it is little wonder that people are asking serious questions about how to 
live a qualii;. life. This is evidenced by the increased interest in the quality of the 
workplace, in the greater m: e. s of people joining social and spiritual organiza- 
;ions, and in the current focus on general health and fitness. These changes in 
\ lues parallel changes in technology and the economy. A discussion of these 
ii.-ee areas will provide, it i hoped, a global perspective on current trends in our 

srJetV. 
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Technological Changes 

I* '^ iV '^c - ^riciiung a new communi cation revolution brought about by 
advance^ in 'echnoiogy. Ju^t a earlier re -lution- in communications — the 

eiopmeni oi' human speech, the introduction of writing, and the invention of 
pruning— led to new type> of information an J new way> oi >haring it. .so too, the 
rap-J discovery ol new communications technology is transforming society 

J < i : J 

1 arc all around us. Large number- of people aie now connected to in- 

formal!-. about the world through te!e\ j ^.mi an J sarelin 1 ^ The expanding use of 
.able television, radio, telegraph ..e-phone, video tape, video discs, computers, 
and other telecommunic. v devices are intensifying interchange among people 
a!! over the world, as weil as increasing the sheer amount of information avail- 
able. The information is itself increasingly diverse and so are its sources. 

A problem tnat all individuals and societies face today is the need for publicly 
interpreting such a large volume of information. Once we kn. w all these facts, 
how arc we to decide what they mean to us? Determining what information 
means is accomplished by discussing facts and negotiating ideas. The basic skill 
necessary for determining meaning is the ability to communicate effectively. 

Communication skills include the ability to listen in addition to expressing 
onesell and articulating ideas. Those who communicate with ease and conviction 
will find that their interpretation of info* nation has greater influence. Commu- 
nicators who also understand the implications of their skills are in a position of 
greater potential influence than those who possess neither the skills nor the under- 
standing. 

Further, the role of parents goes beyond helping cmldren to develop both skills 
and an understanding oi tile importance of communication. A specific skiii can 
be practiced and rehearsed, but an appropriate attitude is acquired in a more sub- 
tle fashion. Yet it is no less important to develop realistic attitudes toward what 
technology can and cannot do. 

A parent's attitude is seldom hidden from a child. We are living in an age that 
provides us with a multitude of technological conveniences, but technology in 
and of itself does not provide answers to questions or solutions to problems. 
Human values, judgment and communication cannot be replaced by any 
machine. Discussion of the implications of such a stance toward technology will 
encourage critical thinking a.id value testing by children starting at an early age. 
Such a discussion is particularly relevant in light of the electronic games and 
classroom computers with which children are so fascinated. 

Economic Changes 

1 oday we also are experiencing changes in the econonn that are closely linked 
;o technological change. We used to be a society that focused primarily on pro- 
ducing goods. But now we have become a society whose primary economic ex- 
change consists of the buying and selling of services. Statistics provide a dramatic 
illustration of this trend In 1923, 53% of the workforce worked in manufactur- 
ing, commerce, and industry, and 19% worked in information, education, and 
serv ice industries. Toda I he corresponding percentages indicate that 29% of the 
workforce are involved in the production of goods, and 67% are working in ser- 
vices. By the year 2000, experts project that only 22% of the workforce will be in 
manufacturing compared to 76% in the information and service industries. 

Out of these changes, a new kind of economy is emerging that relies on dif- 
ferent kinds of resources and forms of production. For example, an economy 
that is based on manufactured products requires, creates, and depends on forms 
of energy such as electricity, oil, gas coal and nuclear power. The emerging new 
service economy r?lies on technologies such as computers and videodiscs that, in 
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turn, rdv more hc?vily on services and on economic activities. In a service 
economy', the emphasis' shifts to the exchange of specialized skills for money or 
-.her skills and these skills are, in turn, based on having certain information. 

A< we adjusi to these changes, we will need to develop different ways of 
rela:mg to people in our work and personal lives. Instead of the traditional 
authoritarian relationships, more supportive, egalitarian models become neces- 
sary. Everyone in society will have more access to information than they do at 
piesent, and this access will create a more equal basis from which to com- 
municate. As a result, new interpersonal relationships will emerge within 
families, between workers and management, and between workers and clients or 
consumers. 

It is important for parents to have an idea of these new directions within our 
economy for several reasons. The first is to help guide their child toward appro- 
priate study and eventual career choices. The second is to provide an environ- 
ment—in terms of organization of family life and attitudes and values modeled 
bv the fUiTiily — that encourages children to maximize their potential. Finally, 
parents car: do much to help their children develop the skills that are most 
valuable in an information society; such skills include critical thinking and the use 
of creativity and imagination in problem solving. 

To prepare children and adults for this new society, the very nature of learning 
itself must change, hi an industrial society, "what" is learned is particularly 
important, because specific action^ must be carried out to produce specific pro- 
ducts. In an inJV-rr.iation society, however, the "what" is no longer as important 
as the "how." Oiiluren need to learn how to think, make decisions, solve prob- 
lems and use ::,;\>rmation. They need to know how io synthesize, interpret and 
negotiate ihe meaning of information, and how to apply their knowledge a 

L I Lcli 1 v L 1 1 1 1 1 1 1\ j 1 1 , v/ . ». , , c - - • r- t" — - - 

In short, a learning society requires that learners become far less passive and 
both more active and interactive. Critical and creative thinking and communica- 
tion skills become increasingly important, as successful interpersonal relation- 
ships and dynamic problem-solving become more integral to the functioning ot 
an information and service-based economy. 

V c Changes 

I ethnological and economic changes are producing value shifts. Whenever ,my 
culture is in a ; i iod of transition, many peop'-r find it difficult to understand and 
accept the changes. This has been the case in our society for ihe past few years. 
The economic and te -hnological changes are cor using and leave people feeling 
unstable and more vulnerable to foreign turmoil, financial difficulties, and 
changing definitions of "the good life." 

Because this is a time when past visions of affluence have been curtailed, some 
people have begun to place less value on the material possessions made possible 
by technological advances. Correspondingly, a renewed emphasis on relation- 
ships among, people and an increase in concern for commitment and cooperation 
appears to be gradually replacing the emphasis on expressing self that characteriz- 
ed the 1970s. Accordingly, developing the cooperative abilities of children and 
adults should be emphasized in response to these shifts in values. 

As mentioned earlier, styles of problem-solving are changing too. Since many 
of our problems are social rather than technical in nature, we cannot rely strictly 
on scientific or mechanistic ways of thinking to resolve them. Today, there is an 
even greater need to include human and socia'-moral perspectives in our 
approach. 

Thus it is important for problem-solvers to have an empathic identification 
with the everyday realities faced by ordinary citizens. It is important for them to 
be creative leaders who can inspire citizens at all levels of society to participate m 
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imaginative and holistic solutions. Growing citizen involvement in the problem- 
solving process already is resulting in the emergence of greater ecological 
awareness and a more holistic approach to education, health, and other areas of 
life. 

Many of the gifted children of today will be the leaders and problem-solvers of 
tomorrow. They can make a g. i contribution by using their exceptional abilities 
to look for innovative solutions to our most serious problems. The world they 
will enter as adulLs sorely needs their skills if, as children, they are properly nur- 
tured to become productive, creative people. 



Part Two: 
Raising Gifted 
Children In An 
Information 
Society 



Parents ca, 1 create a home environment that responds both to the special needs 
of gifted children and to the social and moral problems we now face. A preschool 
environment should enhance the uniqueness of gifted children, who can differ 
markedly from their peers in abilities, talents, interests, leadership and psycho- 
logical maturity. The prc-school years are formative years and they affect the way 
the child will learn for the rest of his or her life. After school begins, parents 
should continue providing a challenging home for their children, and should 
collaborate with teachers and administrators to help provide an educational 
climate that nurtures their child's special gifts. 

In response to rapidly shifting societal conditions, parents can help their 
children to develop three key skill areas at home: a) thinking and learning, b) 
language and communication, and c) creativity and imagination. These skills are 
highly interrelated, but the following discussion will explore each in turn. 



Developing Thinking and Learning Skills 

There is considerable interest on the part of educators and the public in the way 
television watching influences how children learn and think. In our modern age, 
children spend more time in front of television sets than ever before. According 
to studies, children one and a half years old watch one and a half hours of televi- 
sion daily, and by the time they are nine they watch an average of five to six hours 
of television each day. Conservatively, researchers estimate that before tne chile 
enters first grade, 4,000 hours of television have been watched. And by the time 
they enter college, most students have spent many more hours watching television 
than they have in school. 

How Joes TV viewing affect the development of learning and thinking skills? 
First, watching TV is predominantly a passive activity; during viewing, thinking 
tends 10 ne non-critical because the child is merely receiving information. Unless 
parents intervene and promote some discussion after a show, children may rarely 
analyze or think critically about what they have seen. The discussions might focus 
on what or who the children liked best on the show, why they feel this way, and 
why they would (or would not) watch the show again. Parents should respond 
and participate as well. Such conversations encourage the development of a 
child's ability to analyze both information and feelings. 

Second, teachers commonly complain that children reared on television view- 
ing often have shorter attention spans and have difficulty staying on task more 
than .-ight or ten minutes. They give up easily if they find the project too di f ficult 
or a r e unable to obtain an instant response. Instead of searching for their own 
answers to problems, they tend to want answers provided for them about what to 
do. Many of these pre-schoolers have a difficult time distinguishing reality from 
fiction and have trouble creating original stories; instead, they tend to relate what 
(hey have seen on TV. 

Parents can counter these unproductive trends in several vays. First and most 
obvious, they can cut down on the number of hours their children are allowed to 
spend watching TV. Second, they also can provide their children with other ac- 
tivities in which to become involved besides television. Third, when their children 
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arc watching TV, p-.renis can help make television a tool for learning and 
teaching by helping them to develop critical viewing x*ills. Some suggestions for 
accomplishing this are offered below. 

1) Encourage your child to talk about a television show both to stimulate in- 
teraction between you and your child and to provide a context for reviewing 
idea> and values that you may or may not want your child to grow up learn- 
ing. 

Si Teach children how TV can distort the real world by helping them to test 
what is viewed on the screen against their own experiences. This is partic- 
ular^ important because many shows depict people unre-iiistieally. 

3) Help your child become aware that there may be a di:;ercncc :n the . aiue 
that one sees on TV and their own values or the values you an trying to 
teach. For example, seeing a wholesome breakfast portray.-d as one that in- 
cludes sugar ccrcais may confuse a child whose parents ar : attempting to 
teach the avoidance of sugar as an additive in the diet. 

4) Help your child distinguish between the show and the commercial, \o the 
child learns to differentiate between information and propaganda. Many 
commercials directed toward children use a format similar to the cartoon 
ihe child may ha* e jjst seen. Start with a comparison between a documen- 
tary for children and ihe commercial that follows it, as there is <i notice- 
able difference between this kind of show and a commercial. Then work up 
to the more subtle difference between other shou> and commercials. 
Many shows are based on propaganda and you can each your children to 
think critically about what they see on TV. 

Parents also should encourage their child to become a good listener. Be aware 
.' the things children are particulaily interested in and nurture this curiosity, 
"-."hen children arc curious, :hey want information and. a' least for a few 
moments, are e; -er to liste. . But unless the information is presented in a 
chalieaeing way ihdr curiosity may wane, Communicate through the way \ou 
answer qucMion that volt child's interests are important 'J ry to spark further 
curiosity thouigh your answers, but avoid providing moo : :*.ior;;);' han the 
child has the interest or capacity to absorb. When you notice your cim.. > curiosi- 
ty or attention span dwindling, it's time to change the subject. To 1 osier your 
child's learning, begin wro hat die i"hild o obviously cuoous about ;ind work 
ihrouuh to other interests .. m il.ee. 



Many resources for teaching very young children are available to parents who 
seek them out. A few examples are offered to help motivate parents to undertake 
sue!: a search, and to inspire them to create activuies of their own. To encourage 
the development of critical thinking skills, parents might ask hypothetical ques- 
tions like the following (adapted from Scott, 1968): 

W hat would ym do if you found some keys on the playground? 
What would you dr if you broke Grandmother's best cup when she was not in 
the room? 

What would you do if, after you had built a fine tower out of blocks, someone 

came along and knocked it over by m : .;take? 
What would you do if >ou w ere hav ing lunch r! a friend's house and von were 

served something you didn't li\c? 
What would you do if someone went ahead oi you in line when you were taking 

turns at jumping rope? 
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iic fallowing is an example of a "high-interest k ' activity (adapted from Scott, 



Here are some words which may help stimulate discus-ion and arouse the 
ehild^ interest quickly, since many of the words are l:Osc to the child's 
experience. 



love warm scream 

ieais v\ in dream 

fight bad mad 

scared bath lick 

ugly lazy yeli 

hug kiss tough 



You can have your child draw pictures describing the words, and often you can 
tell through discussion of these pictures what dreams and difficulties the chiid is 
experiencing. 

Here are some examples of questions designed to elicit responses which will re- 
quire reasoning (adapted from Scott, 1968): 

• How do you know when you are catching cold? 

• Hovv can you teli an orange from a ball if your eyes are .shut? 

• Why don't you play ball with an egg? 

• Why wouldn't you give a tiny baby an apple to eat? 

• \Vh> do >ou water flowers and not rocks? 



Developing Language and Communication Ability 

You help children to develop language and communication skills every time 
you engage in conversation with them. By the time children arc two, they need to 
begin learning how to use language effectively in communicating with others. It is 
through verbal exchange that children become sensitive, investigative and think- 
ing individuals. Developing these language skills is crucial in today's information 
society. 

Since parents are the first teachers and modeis for their children, they need to 
take an active, supportive role in encouraging verbal responses. This means pro- 
\iding the child with continuing aural and verbal stimulation. Parents should 
remember to ^peik carefully, slowly, plainly, and with a tone of voice that 
demonstrates genuine interest. 

Parents also can provide a variety of language learning experienc* to encour- 
age their children's interests, such as play, poetry, physical movemeni 'uid listen- 
ing activities. Examples arc included at the end of this section. A child begins 
learning to read when the parent reads while the Id follows the picture in the 
book. When the very young child asks questions, parents should answer using ac- 
tion and seii'.e words the child can readily relate to. 

Then when the child is older, the answer should nurture the ability to reason. 
Since a gifted child often is able to reason much, earlier than the average child, 
parents should encourage the development of reasoning and thinking processes as 
m)oh as possible. asking questions and urging the child to make observations, 
recall experiences, use his or her imagination, or ask questions. 

These verbal exchanges combat some of the questionable effects of television, 
such as the rapid shift of images that tend-, to produce a poor attention span. 
Rapid-fire presentation of visuals on television, 30-sccond commercials and 
fast dialogue often hold the attention of the child so lively that there is 
no time to process, or think about, the information. Neuman <v^^) foi.^d that 
pre-schoolers could keep track of less than 50°o of [h "rief se- 

quences. But if parents cover this ground in conversation -nild, the 
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c'aiid c;;r preserve nuich more of the information in memory. '!:. important 
the dc'- v! • -m 1 1 en : ' 'i ; :hc mcrr.nn a critical a -reel Ian -ce accmsj- 



i :.c - : t ■ r \ and poem w inch : oih )\\ : examples o! ac! i\ :; :c dc- .gneJ to dc\ clop 
mc and c\prc- • r- c language skii; (adapted from Son-. ivr.*j. 

The Strange Noise 

' *ic bo\ n and giiN vc:l res;.;.e o:: " floe;. They Acre lying on 
ac. Ii 'Aih c\ci *o quid. Ii -o ... ihat uui could hear an 
m^eci buzzing on the window sill. Ii wa> a very good nine to think. 
Suddenly there was a noise. 

h was a soft noise, a strange, ^mail. nooc. 

"Listen!" whi-pcred Bobby. 

"Listen!" whispered Suoe. 

"Imten!" whispered all of the chiidi en. 

I fie teacher said softly, "i.efs think ahoui Ore Strang' no:*;-. 
} ef^ guess what is making the ■'" ' v noise. Let's nno out w!..".' i he 
t range noise is coming from." 

I he children asked questions about t hi c strange noNe. 

"( an yon ask a question about it?" (Responses.) i "hey tried 'o 
g i i e s s what v, as making the strange noise. 

"Do you have some guesses?* 1 (Response 1 *.) "Shall I tell you. then?" 

"ii was a >hm\ hiack cricket \vi:h gau/v wings and strong black 
icy- ouMiing .: : >und in the wastebasket looking for something to eat. 

"f. ,/i you make up a good ending for this story?" ( W espouses.) 

T ats' K\ts 

\. : . ' ao h;j\j good eve- and ihcy can see in the dark." 

"( ats" eye- are sm'dl when it N light, 
Hut they are round and hriizhi at night." 

Il.^ld a minor behind a candle. Say: " What happen* to live light?" 
iK,^piMhc\) "1; look* i igger and brighter. Cats have c;» es that *hinc at 
nigh:." Bring a cat into a da;k closet. Notice hens its eves shine. Discuss, 

I-incuuraging Creativity and Imagination 

Nurturing creativity and imagination in the child, particularly the gifted child, 
i. L-.pcciaIl> needed. 'Ihc gifted child often possesses exceptional imagina- 
tive strength. Imagery serves a major role in developing thinking skills, and in 
stimulating artistic, creative, and leadership talents. 'The imagination also contri- 
bute- to the fimctiomng ol hughe- mental processes such as problem solving and, 
esult. plays an important role in developing an individual** reasoning and 
'inn king skills. 

. •, ihc besi ways parents can encourage their child's imagination is through 
particularly through fantas\ play, or "let's pretend." Fantasy play usually 
rc> . es around favorite themes of _,oimg children. Common props include doc- 
i«>! and nurse equipment, action-figure dolls, trucks, airplanes, soldiers, boats, 
cind prehistoric animals. !d'a!i>. paic:/-. should let children : -<merate (hemes 
them-ehes so the> are choosing theme- ihey like. 
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' ic di r : icult > many parents have with fantasy play is the preference young 

.:.-ijr- fr.oe for repetition. Children have a need to re create certain play situa- 
tions many times. Most grown-ups are quickly bored in repeiitive settings and 
find n uncomfortable to play with pre-schoolers for long periods of time. When 
adair- and children are playing together, it is the adult who may have the shorter 

: . ution pan. To reduce some of the monotony, parents can combine the child's 
interest in repetition with variations on a single theme. 

Merc are some other idea for maximizing the benefits of piay: 

• Spend a few minute- each day in play with your pre-schooler, rather than a 
lone play period once or twice a week. 

• Choose a play time when you are iresh, not feeling faiigued. 

• Ik aware of recurring patterns in your play sessions, and use this informa- 
tion to ^:r net ure subsequent play sessions for maximum interaction and en- 
joyment. 

• Take advantage o! play time to present yourself as a role model f 'or your 
child. 

.-V long as parent and child are having fun while creating their make- 
bcl;e\e world together, this type of play is far more productive for a child than a 
structured game. Children have less power than an adult in games oriented 
inward rules. Often parents will decide to cheat in favor of their young opponent, 
: with the idea of teaching the child dishonesty but ra;her to make the child feel 
powertul. In fantasy land, however, the child is controlling events imaginatively. 

Researchers at the Parent-Child Lab at Arizona State University found that 
parents who engaged their four-year olds in fantasy play for ten minutes each 
■']• :. nng and evening for a week noticed important changes in their child's 
behavior in comparison to the following week when t hey did not engage in such 
play. Significantly, their child was six times less likely to misbehave when they 
engaged in fantasy play. This finding suggests that fantasy play may meet certain 
:^n\er needs u>r children, removing some of the motivation to misbehave. 

Play sessions also can be used to enhance your child's 1 ocabulary. Talk to your 
child as you play, and use the period following play to d >cuss the child's play ex- 
periences. I no borate key words the child may cneoi inter in daily life or on 
television into , v sessions, so your child acquires ■ meanings and becomes 
m u"e familiar ■■• common words. 



I he lollowing \\^\ offer- hints fo: making the mo>l o: makc-belie\c activities 
i adapted ! : m\ 1 .abuda. 1 974). 

* ? i In<-c children enact a scene from a story such as I\>:cr Rahhit; Pretend to be 
i a sybils ctouc: ed behind an imagmaiy feiuc, eyeing Mi. McCiregoi'^ every 
move v vailing for his waichlui e\e to- disappear giving the -.giuti ihat u i.s 
sale to wriggle under the fence. 
« lo eliminate unpleasant situations, set lim;: ■: * l l c;*s find a place for turning 
• rone so ihat it will not bump anybodC allows freedom, sets standards, 
! establishes a pie edent for future actions. 

• Tii provide a rich source of satisfaction in "being the cause of" something, 
g:i Je a child so thai he or she will understand what earned his or her success: 
i ki\e him or her move in to an imaginary gaiden as Piter Rabbit, making 
::b>olntel; i m ■•. •:<; hi id may say somet hit like, "You know, my feet 
were so quiet 1 con: : ^ven hear them myself."" 

• Permit each child to e\pi i h'aent : Honor t he child's i equesi to ,l l et me do it 
a different way/' 

• lo open inspiration channels, encourage verbalization: Ask children what 
they think houkl happen, have them act out one anoihe: ■■ ideas, 
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• To help children gain insight into another person, provide viewing experi- 
ences: Let a shy child observe other children pretending to be Mr. McGregor. 
Eventually, the shy youngster may say, "1 bet now I could be Mr. McGregor 
and scare 'cm out. huh? 0 



>~v jT% I b e * »"if 

'UIlt~lU31im 



Ip. summary, there are many methods you can use to stimulate your child to 
make belter use of his or her abilities. The preschool years are extremely critical 
;«•■ ;hc v.ay children will develop when they reach school age and beyond. Without 
iiie proper training, potential skills and abilities can be lost, and for both the 
gifted and for society, this loss can be especially tragic. Given the challenges we 
lace today, we hav e a pressing need to take advantage of what the gifted child can 
contribute to society when he or she grows up to be creative, productive adult. 
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[>jspi*c increased attention to the gifted that we have witnessed in the last 
decade. 'A-.:, rv.iiifcr.itiuii of -.pecial i/.'jd programs in local sjr.ool >y.stems across 
;kc cou:i;r> has no: been matched with comparable options lor the preschool 
child. Consequently, the growing body of knowledge and wisdom regarding the 
\ ur.mce of gjftedne^ '.end- to emphasize the academic needs of the school-age 
child, the an ides in this monograph expand the literature on the very young 
clwed child ..ud, in doing so, contribute to narrowing the gap between the eon- 
. _rm voiced by parents and educators and the available insights and information. 

A- m the other areas within this field that we call "gifted education," new 
know lodge and experience brings with it new questions and concerns. The 
area of the preschool gifted is no exception. It is the hope of the Council of State 
Directors of Programs for the Gifted that this monograph will lessen the echoing 
n 4 que lion*, between parents and educators that occur when too few practical 
answer* a r e ailable. It is also hoped that the collection of articles will give time- 
Is .jus T o -onie issues needing further attention. The following areas invite early 



Nurturing 

Exceptional 

Abilities 



Sieele and dbdden have pnnidod the reader with a comprehensive overview of 
ii.e program offered for the young gifted and talented child at Texas Tech Uni- 
\ crsiu, end a summary 01 similar programs in other institution: . Vet access to 
>i::h formal educational programs continues to be rare. Undoubtedly, efforts 
num be strengthened to foster the development of programs like those 
described. Observation and evaluation guidelines such as those cited in Thor- 
manr's paper provide a basis for such efforts in a variety of pre-school settings. 

Likewise, 'ention should be directed toward providing parents with skills and 
resource- for ..untiring the abilities of their young children within the context of 
their day-to-day interactions. How can parents encourage and respond to the in- 
ic- of young children about subjects with which they have little experience or 
expertise'/ How can pa rem s informally provide experiences for 1 heir children that 
e\tend hey (Mid the interests and abilities of an individual family? Can some of the 
techniques used by teachers of tue gifted to develop questioning skills, creative 
thinking, self-directed learning, and effective use of community resources, for ex- 
am pic, be adapied to help parents of the gifted to nurture similar abilities? Both 
Her da and SapomShevin and Shevin reinforce the urgency of such questions for 
parents of all children in the "information age" now upon us. 



Evervd; 
Advocacy 



Ait en: ion to advocacy for the gifted has focused largely on group efforts to ef- 
lect changes in govern menial and educational systems. This work is essential in 
accomplishing the long-term changes that can influence the lives of many gifted 
children in the future. , \ et the wealth of information and advice available to the 
would- be advocate gives too little attention to effective advocacy by an individual 
parent lor an individual child. It might be enlightening to discover how many 
political activ ists who have successfully navigated the adoption of a new school 
board policy, the appropriation of special funds, or the enactment of new legisla- 
tion, have found themselves unable to biing about a minor change that could 
enhance their own child's life. 

All too often, advocates push for the adoption of a "gifted program" with too 
little understanding of the specific tasks :volvcd in mounting a systematic effort. 
Ihey are therefore unable to advocate tor a single appropriate modification that 
would benefit their child, Yet several small changes may combine to yield results 
that match those produced by a single major change. Parents and educators can 
become more effective advocates by increasing their sensitivity to the potential in- 
fluence of specific small changes, and by increasing their skill in promoting such 
chanees for individual children. 
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Parents 

As a Resource 



A still undcr-utili/eu resource in understanding the complexity of the ■ oung 
gifted child is the parent, singly i - in combination with other parent. The 
parents of preschool children who typically come to the atter.:;on ot'educ, *ors are 
;ho-e who are puzzled over how to deal with the exceptio: 1 ability they suspect. 
•: have deep dissatisfactic. -vith the op::ons open to :hem. For all T hese 
■..■ca! J visible parents of yous - gifted children, there must be many mr ;, i who 
q'iietl> and effectively nurture i .eir children's abilities. Systematic Wd\ ".up 



de\ eloped and implemented. 

The contributors :o this mono,* : ph and the members of the Council of State 
Directors of Programs f/>r the Gined offer this publication with the expectation 
that it will provide both educators and parents with fresh insights and will invite 
further collaboration in the quest to better understand the dimensions and impli- 
cation^ of exceptional abilities in "he preschool child. 
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Resources for Parent: 
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Organizations 



American Association for Gifted Children, Inc. (AACiC) 
1 5 Gramercv Park 



Ncvs York, New \ ork 1(XX)3 
212 4"* 3-4266 

I he ac:i\ itics of this national, non-profit organization include support for and 
development of seminar^ and publications related to giftedness and education of 



('•>uncd for Exceptional Children (CtC) 
192^ Association Dr'wc 
Re-fon. Virginia 220°i 

SfH; 336-372K; in Virginia call ""03 '20-366.!) 

Ilu- national organization a major resource tor parents and professionals m- 
rested in gifted and talented education. Their ac'v- .?■.■> include a large number 
of publications, including C PC I act Sheets, and :t:^ /membership organization: 
" f lie Association for the Ciii'ted'* (TAG). 

( 't/ud Advocacy information W-twork (GAIN) 
2!:5 West ( )rchid I ane 
Phoenix. .Arizona S52.0I 
602 944-2324 

1 Ids organization >.eek^ to facilitate a nationwide information and advocacy net- 
work Oi persons concerned about and invobed with gif'cd education. I Iv; pro- 
vide information 10 their membei >hip on issue 1 . Mich a*. ad\ocat> methods, 
tederal-le'.el activity in gifted and talent' •! education, and Mate programs. 

Mcnwj Gifted Children Pr<>vj\itn 
4-17 West Kirk 
Skokic. Illinois 6007" 
312 67~-45 IS 

I'hi-, organization has established a nationwide network of coordinators to dis- 
. mmatc information on programs and to encourage the establishment o! pro- 
: :mis for the gifted. 

\adonai Association for Gijted Children 

217 Gregory Drive 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 71 l z;M 

5ni. 767-6^33 

i his organization has a majoi 'tnnhasis on Uie u^vaiuemeitt oi [exarch in '.lie 
area of girled education. The organization also provides information about 
giftedness and advocacy, and assists in the development of local arid state groups 
10 promote gifted education. 

Sational/State Leadership Training instable on the Gifted and Talented 
316 West Second Street. Suite PH-C 
Los Angeles, C alifornia 9M12 
2LV4S9-7470 

I Ins organization sponsors a variety of training and technical assistance services 
through workshops, conferences, and seminars on giftedness. I hey also produce 
publications on a range of topics related to gifted and talented education. 
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Newsletters and 
Journals 



( "nwi Your ( Our^e 
\<< \ | j ^»-a; 

Mi.nik*. Alabama ?• 



/■ w eptntr.ai ( in! t ire n 
i he ( o'ancii it >i i a. 
;)cpar::a-;a 65'. 1 .- 
['■O) X^ociaiiiH, [)ri\c 
K'^;on. v > :-'j|ni:i 22W] 



Cijied Children Sew sie-a'er 

' i: ■ i cJ and "I aienicd P'a'riicatioa* . 

;2: v < IVrdand Place 

Moulder. Colorado, M)32. : 



\n ) Hi)\ <v->54 

Vv'Pllc, Alabama 76Ni6 



' iifh-ii ( 'iulii (J:h*r!t'ri\ 
Wiiiiarr.-Ailk, W-a Y.> 



1 HIi'. Kll lOUr 



National A- 



NACC). 



Romper Review 

Koeper City and ( "ouniy School 

2 ivu Nanh ■.■.>o^a:cl 

i £■ I - n a i i i id J i . . Muhiean 4v J , 

>unaa a <a;'kJ educai ion . 
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• b "IV. help parents in their search for further information and/or specific pro- 

rvices ano the following list provides addresses and telephone numbers lor programs 

and personnel in the field of education for the giit:?d. Below the name of each 
'O^rSIIllS Mate, the reader will find listed the office of their State Director of Programs for 

the Gifted. 

On the right, the reader may find information about university programs that 
offer services to paints of preschool gifted children, such as: testing of a child 
lor gifiednev>, answering parents' questions or offering guidance in other ways, 
recommending or providing written materials about preschool giftcdness, and/or 
actually operating a preschool program on campus. 

This information was obtained via a questionnaire, and there may be other 
p '.Minims not included in this compilation. Many response., were received stating 
:.:a( no programs were available for very young children. Parents who find no 
resources listed for their state or city should contact their Su.te Director who may 
know of other programs and services. 



STATE 
__S t at e Pi re ctor Con t act 

Alabama: 

Mate Consultant for Gifted Programs 
Alabama State Department of 

F-ducatio n 
S68 State Office HuiiJing 
.-. lon'gomer\ , A ' •"!■!) 
205 ■''S32-32.VJ 



PUESCHOOI, G2FTI D RESOURCES 
Svr\ c»s/Materials Offered 

Teacher Education Program 
Education of Gifted & Talented 
Building #1, Suite 157 
Uiiivei sit y Station 
Birmingham. A L 35294 
205/934-7520 

materials available 



\iaska: 

( ■ ! ice of Excep 
^. . .e Depart; 



:i C'nudren 
liducat v>n 



.lllIH'.iU. AK Nttl 1 

907 465-2970 

Arizona: 

Kiucation for Gifted 'Talented 
: ..vision of Curriculum &i ins;:! 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix. AZ K5007 
602/255-MXJ8 



Project for the >aih demie 

Precocity 
Ari ona Stale Uni 
Tempe, A.-" 852ST 
602 '965-4""*""? 

testing, parent guidance, 
preschool program, 
material available 

Ciraduate P.ograms in Education 

of the Gd'teo 
Department (•: Sneeiai Education 
Unh ersii* i, »f A-izona 
Tucson, '.572i 
602/t'i20 3^' 



, arcnt j f .iidam e, 
m;: " "rials .» Aible 



- t ATI- 
State Director Contact 



PRKSCHOOL GIFTKD RESOURCES 

Services. Materials Offered 



Aiiians^.s: 

Admini^.raior 

Pn-erams for the Ciil'ted Talented 
Special LdiiL'atioi] Section 
Aru - , lord [\ducaiion Huildim- 
i :::ie Hoc),, Ai- : 7 22-U 
50 : -7: 216J 

Calif >rnia: 

: . ;.yr;un Manager Ciit'lL.. i.ducaiio; 
: 2i Capitoi Ma!! 
>::cr:-nicn[' k ' K *' : >\A 
01' ' *o<- 



.T.c/Ciieiv o,' Speciai Fducation 
.'■forma ae L'nivcr.^u, L>A. 
' ■ S:au. ; v<-, sity D;i\ e 

:■ A r.reie \ o " 



.00. r-rouram i - ..mmeri 



C umrauo: 

(iificd Talented Student 1' r 
v olorado Department ■■ f \- - ■; 
20] I-asi Collax 
Denver, CO 80203 
30 : -5271 

Con. .cut: Ya._ Chad Study er 

consultant, (hited • Talented Yale L nivcrsit . 

State Department of H^u-cation 333 Ceiar Sir -:t 

i>X). Box 2219 NVv. Haven. CT 06510 

Hartford, CT 061 15 2- >>" 7^08 

203 566-3695 

■e.> . .md evaluation 



■: "oo^:: . dvc Educar 
: i /. :en Road 
Nor- :ilk, CT 06! 
203 M7-3873 



materials available 



Delaware: College of Education 

Program.- for i.h\cepl ional Children University of Delaware 

State Department of PuSi: : :vc::ction Nevai,., DE 197! i 

Townsend Buildim: 302, 738-2333 
Dover, DL 19901 

302 736-4667 ^iuid 



District c ; olumbia: 

Coordinator, Ci^ted f-diicatP ■ 
Scaton Plementary Schooi, 

Room 31 1 -A 
10th t Rhode I sland Avenue. N.YV. 
Washington. DC 2(XKH 
202 67V 
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s i AT! 
Malt' Director ' 



• loridu: 

( 'iniJrcr: 
Kmm Buiidua 



! auaiiassc. 
V >4 -iN^- ! ■ 



^eoryb" 

Proeraiu- ' .he ( .-i J ;e<* 
i >cpartm . . ol I ducati- 
State Of! ice Buildir.e 
Atlanta, C;A 30334 
404 656-2-125 6316 



PKKS( HOOI (.[Fil l) RKSOl RCKS 
Services/ Materi als Offered 

Uni\ersity of South Florida 
College of Education HMS 464 
'Tampa, H. 33620 



testing. pieseiiotM pioLM'am 
(Satrrday^ 

Department of iio:v.e t.cononiics 
(. ic >ry ia College 
Milledgevilie, CiA .V ' 
912-45V43" 7 2 

pre^'hool p:< >gra:n 



E I a K in i : 

[ducatiom. .,-:::!:■:, Ci 1 
( >i fice of Instructional Scr< i 
[ )epartinent of liducation. ;; M)5 
! Z"0 Queen l.mma Si rcct 
Honolulu, HI 76813 
M)S 54X-6414 

dr.ho: 

v^ue Department oi rdacatiu;. 
: l : i H. Jordan ( Jt i 'ice Hirudin:/ 
65') West Va:c 
HiaNe. ID S3~20 
:0S 314.31/40 

[llinoi 

■ iif-ed i dueaiion ( 'ooidinator 
Pducational Im :i< >n Suppo; i 
Section 

State Depart meni of I : ducu'ion 
100 No- h irst Si reel 
■ - d, II 627^7 
n . . /;s io 

India na: 

( rifted ! alcnted Ldiication 

I )cpa! ; u; of 1'ubiii. Instruction 

Indiauapoli IN 462(4 
31" ^27-01 1 ' 



Dcpariuieni. o: d r d'.: 

Northeastcrti Hlinor- i ni\ e; 
55(H) N. St. I.ouis 
Chicago, II. 60621 
312 583-4050 

;esiins\ parent ;juida\ 
preschool pro; ' an 

Indiana Slate I ;u\..' :i' 
Terre Hau'e, IN -4". 
S12 732-631 1 

Poi ter School ojc 
( enter: testing 

I niversit> School: 
parent guidance 

Department of i dm. -ii.u 

I > sychoU\! 1, 
H-- :ei Uuo 
Si.:, ci A\eiu.. 
Indianapolis, 1 N 4^2ns 
317 2 V " l, .""6 

tesli;»ii, parr a luridanct. 
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S i A { I 
State f >: reelor Contact 



PRKSCHOOI. CflFTKI) RKSOl RCKS 
Services Materials Offered 



tan; , ■ Punc: ie-r 

Stale 0::;,c Hialaa^ 

:! and Avenue 
•:ae*, i • 



Kansas: 

i ication Program Special] 

Culled 
120 I:, M a 

r . ; peka. KS 66M2 
... : 296-3K66 



kvniucki : 

P; ( >;:r :im Manager, C >; . . . a ■ 1, k 
I S3! Capitol Pia/a Iowa 
Irankfort. K V 4060! 
502 564-2106 

i ouisiuiia: 

Gifted i ak Died Program^ 

S| ate Department of Education 

\> ( ). l>o\ 44064 

BaiuM Rouge, J A 70S04 

?! 142-3636 



Project Pega-i^ 

Departm.ra. o: Caiid De-^v ---men; 

Stale Univeru;;- 
Ann-, [A 5(V)I i 
5!5 294-5612 

iestiug. parent y ,ida:a:c, 
preschool program, ir.-'^cr.ice 
training, parent newsletter, 
other information 

Ciiited Program, Pail> hildiiood 
Education, Department of 
Curriculum and instruction 

Room 628, Location Center 

UnhcrMiy of Northern Iowa 

Cedar Falls, I A 50613 

319' 273-6396 

test in iz 



Department of Educational 

Psychology 
•;123 Wichita Stat-. University 
Wichita, KS 67208 
316/689-3325 

developing services 



Cem. ; uw Ciifted Children 
r \0. Box 4325 i 

ni\"er.siiy of Southwestern 

i auisiana 

aayettc, PA 70504 

kindergarten nnn*ram 



Maine: 

( ooi\;ina;i>r, C lilted I alcnted 
State 1 louse Siaiio' 1 »23 
Au-iata, MI U 
207 2S9-3451 

Maryland: 

Senior Stall' Sp viali*.! 

( iitteJ 1 alentcd I da. ation 

St ;a . ! Jepai t men* •>! - ducation 

2fX ) V. . Baitimoi . Street 

Baltimore. Ml) 21201 

301 6^ l >-2312 
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<\ \ \ r pRf sc hooi (iini:i) rvmh R( ks 

i>iftv*<>r »; f.-riac; Services Materials OHercd 



.... W \ .. W 



Michluan : School o! Ldiiar. !■■ ■: 

■. ' Lac.wd Id:aa!:nn Grand Yallcv ^tatL college- 

MLr.iga:. Depart. en; ol [■ Ju,;:, „ »n 350 Oti:. .a. VK 

:' j. B 4 .\ -o. *js Grand "-.apid^, Ml 49506 

. ;:■ • \- Jv »v r>: 6 456-627" 

I c^t i i 1 l* , parent guidance, 
preschool program 

Depart mcia of Special iducation 
v \ extern Michigan l/imerMty 
K 'ama/oo, Mi 49(.K)S 
r.. . 3S3-16M) 

testing, parent guida,' c. 
preschool program, 
ina J crials a\ ailablc 

'. '•-.:n i \.> > ■ ■ »' i i : id r en's House 

!':,..- Ni c-. i.:.:-; ... .!!"-.. 'oankato State I ni\er--ity 

i dik t Mankato, MN 56'*"4 

Mate JMie.ii ■.«! ; a .,, ' ^<>7 5'— 1516 
oa j ( apitol Square 

'v. Paul, M\ c 5]M] pa t enl guidance, 

r,|2 2'. j 6--'r";. kinde'" i :arlen pro: :a:n 

( iiaciuate Studies in I ducat ion 

and C 'ommunit y Ser\ ice 
' ollegc of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, MN 5510- 
612 



Mississippi: 

i onfall ani , (hit cd 1 a i en led 
special Kiucat ion Sec! »u 
i\( ). Box ""1 



M AT! PRKSCHOOs Hi) R[>UlK( 

StiMc Oirct-ff.-r c vi?r.;.vf scrv=' , \i -:ir-*ih Offered 

' unci:! of Hcmkt:;.:: ;• 

'^vi .ndar\ L.ducatiou 
L ■ Bo\ 4.S0 
i'j: fer^on C.'ii} , NK ) ••' 5 io; 
7-I4 -51-2457 

Montana: 

V; --/.list . ( lifted [ alcllied 

■ • -:a- ol LuMv I: im : u,-i ■: : 

• • . ! "%20 

4(Xi 449-5^60 
Nebraska: 

^ r ( > y r a : n ^ for the (lifted 
Stale Depart men t of E-.ducation 
*o| Centennial Mall South 
I ineoln, NL 6S509 
402 4^1-:^46 



Nevada: 

N . ..: I jq- • : me'-r of L dueatk Hi 
•- / Wo! Kir. j S'. . 

u^on C'ii\, N'V i> "10 
\)2 XN5-3i_40 

sew Han'ns'ure: 

Tisul; ,.:n , S; uvial I'd ' -i\ :>'<•■ 
V I ...ml of 1 . ■;. 

105 London K \:d 
( oneord. NH. 
6o; :~ i.;v4i 



V*v\ .5trse>: I intitule oi Child Study 

'.iltant. iifled 'Inlenied Kean (/oiler <-f New Jer^ev 

; k ;te Department ol Ldueaiion ! "'don, N.l 07OS3 

225 W'-i State Stn/et 201 527-23*0 

I anion, N.l OS625 

til) 1 ) 292-X4i2 teMintk :it /uidanee 

New Mexico: 

'^peeial L tinea (ion 1 )i\ Wu >n 
^; dte \ )epai i mem of Luuea. 
Male i d neat ion P>u i Ui i r j l. 1 
s- ; c he, NM *75(0 
"».- '^-2793 

New \ ork: 

^peeiahst , ( iified 1 du^ai •; 
Slate I ■' ' i 1 >epai i mi-, a: 
Koom *' 

•\ihan- NY I22<4 
vlS 4~-t-<%* 
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VI AIT; PRKSCHO )I. (AVYIA) RKSOl RCKS 

'Mai, Director r '.ritact _ Servi ces/ Mat erials Ottered 

North Carolina: Graduate Program in Gifted 
C h;el Consultant, Gifted I- ii.; ja: ■* >;■. and Talented Education 

!):\isii>n oi \ \, -piituuil C hildren School of Educator. 

S:v:ic Department o:' Public Cnbersity of Nort h Carolina 

!:isriu-!ior: ' :endv>ro, NC 27412 



i n m 



parent guidance, rnaierials 
Appalachian State L'niverMty 

;io! nc :«fiOH 

"04 ."2-222-1 

r )epl. of Special Lducation: 
parent guidance 

Liariy Childhood Learning 
Center: pre- chool program 



North Dakota: Campus Lab. School 

Special LducaOen 'ifted Talented) Diction of Education and 
DepaMmen; of PuK:.; Instruction Phenology 

S:a.e C "aph ■ ' *«« : - '' State College 

1 . :ck. : :'\;*-: x ND 58701 

■ i! ::4---": " ■ -3120 

parent guidance, preschool 
program, jnatcnaL 

Ohio; Gifted Child RegiMi;. 

p-: : "ii^. i Ciiti-.d talented Ohio S;ate Uim cimi y 

I);- ; •., ;. ( >i Special Education 356 Arps Mali 

933 Mien Street 1 945 N. High Street 

W^rthiiiL'ton, OH 430N5 Columbus, OH 430N5 

(1 .4 c. f ?^>,5() ' '4 422-8787 

parent guidance, na. ; ena! « 

College of Education and Human 

Scia ices 
Wrigh Stale University 
322 Millcti Hall 
Dayton, OH 45435 
5:; K~3-2332 

paterJ gin lata . 
prevcla^l progKiin 

(•idahoma: Applied Behavioral **' udics 

i,.;ted Ialented Section North, Murray Hall 

Mate department of Education OkL ioma State Lni\crM!y 

25TK) N, i ineoln Boulevard Stillwater, OK 74074 

Oklahoma C'it>, OK 73105 405 (04-6040 
405 c 2 1-^2*7 

parent guidance 
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"Mat; 1 NfYi'tor V (; 



VRK-Cl'/ \. (,\\ III) RKSOl R( 
-■r»U Mat trials One red 



■ 'Iaicnicd > 

" PimiiJe !\;rkv 
. '« ; , OR ;9 



i'enns* i\;*nia: 

C ooruina'or 

(a;;ed Talented I'ri^r;!:-,:- 

i > r\ 

!' vVe.st Ninth A\cnae 
kina of Pru^ia. P \ ivaa 
21; 265-3706 

Rhode Mar.d: 

Proa ram Manager 
Seiaooi C'ommL...ii> Panne' 
* V* Pro. i-enadc A\ cnue 
V- idenee. R! 029ns 



: arolina: 

Pr«)yramv for the Oifu 
! 420 Senate Si reel 
('•••imr.hia, S(" Zv2 1 ! > 
SO?. ~;0--2652 



Department of Pduca; 

P\.eho!oey 
C'( ar, er^v College 
Spananhara. SO 2V3o 
, s 5S5-M2I 



u < ;i;r(ii Dakota: 

: cd I a lent cd Pit m aiv- 
Srecial Pducation Set mi 
Richard I\ Kneip Baiidinu 
Paorc. SI) 57m)1 
son -77.;^- ( v 

» rtOces^ee: 

( - » ; w . ; : - j , i i o , ( jjOr.; '] aicntcd 
\?.Z-\ ''. aide!! ! I. ill Builoaa: 
N ; ; • h\ tile, i N 372 IV 
6 i -■ " i I >6so 



teome., j^ao.ni Lrauaai.ee 

SpC'.atl P.ducation Department 
Black Hills Stare OmI^c 
^ /arM'-m. Si ) c ~7x;> 
f -42-2406 

testing jparent ei : dance 

Spesial Puucat ion aiK. (. eaniscliiiL' 
L , T n i\ crsi : s of Tenacssec 
f > 1 5 Metallic A\ enue 
C"iia!iaiU)Oi»a, I N 3" 7 402 
615 755-430X 



! ; \as; 

« i i i ^ i C on^altam 

<■ lifted I aicntcd P dacaium 



'•■ " i n !J . paren! LUiidance. 
i . _ chonl program, 
materials a\ aiiable 

(niied P.ducation TraininL! Program 
Department of Special Pdaeation 
Texas Woman's I'niversiiy 
Hon 23029 
Denton, TX 76204 
K 17 3N2-5536 



testins'. pareni guidance, 
inaiei iais available 
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STATS 
Ma?e Dn* cfor ( or;tuci 

Utah: 

Mate Board oi Pduca:ion 
25o {•• fill Sou!!. 

i ake Cry. 1 "I - i : ; 
-.: ; ' " 1 * uo 

v ermont: 

C hid . Plememarv Cur rici. nr. 

S l : : 1 1. ! JCpIsriHK 111 Oi I . JilCi:: !< : i: 

M.-:i:;v:icr, VI i>5602 
-2N : 3I4j 

Virginia : 

Special Program^ tor Gifted Talented 
I);\ision oi" Special P'ducation 
Sia:e Depart: .1 oi l.dacation 
P.O. Box 

\;mh S: reel ( )i occ ;>.j ;; .h:ig 
Wh Jv. CI!:' :•: 
Richmond. : - 232 ' ■ 
m*4 225-207(, 



PRKSC'HOOL CFIED RESOURCES 
Servi--:*v M;*UrhIs Ottered 



Department ol Spee.ai Ldt:caOon 

214 MBH 

University ol' Uiah 

Sail Lake C .":>, i'l *-41 12 

material available 



Seiio- )1 of Education 
University of Virginia 
140 Runner Hall 
405 limine! Street 
Charlottesville. VA 2290? 
Si W '924-0~91 

testing, parent guidance, 
preschool program 

Udacation Department 
George Mason Uni\ei ^t; 
kairfav VA 22030 
"()?. 3 7 S-:""; 



v-stine, pre-d oo! pi v. rain 

Preschool Paintings as Indices 

of Intelligence 
Special Education Program ^ 
Norfolk State Univer ' " 
Norfolk, VA 23505 
K04/G23-H736 or 804/ 423-0775 

or 

Art. The-apy Program 
George Washington UniverMt\ 
Washington. DC 2(X)37 

202'' *W-2'^ 



Washington: 

State Director. Gifted l : duealion 
PSD #1 13 

001 McPhee Road, SW 
Olympia, W A 98502 
206 754-67.33 
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STATK 
State Director C onlact 

t Vipoma: 



PRL v ^(KM. 
1 '-.t vices v 



•■rials Otieicu 



3*" h Capitol Complex 
( :.ari- -ton, WY 25?"5 

Oifted Talented Prog: ,m 
P.O. Box 7X41 
125 ^ \\ ebster 
Madison, WJ 53"M7 
,v»>' 266- W>n 



\ omin^: 

mguaue Arh C'fted T; .en ted 
Ayommg Department ol Lducation 
1 Jathauay Building 
Cheyenne, WY S2002 
V.r "^"-6238 



' v -CjUa 1 Service ijarea.! 
LI/ 207 

University ol Wisconsin 
C:ecn .:. - . 54302 
•M 469-24MJ 

parent guidance, pre^ci.. >ol 
program, materiaL available 

GIFTS Institute for Talented Students 
Department of Counseling and 

Guidance 
Unix crsity oi Wisconsin 
Third Floor, Lducation Hi: i id i n lt 
1 (XX) Bascom Mall 
Madison, \VI 53706 
60S; 262-2878 

testing, parent guidance, 
maieriaN available 

College I ab School 
College of Lducation 
l : ni\'ersity of Wyoming 
Laramie. \VV 82071 
30" 766-3145 

l csting. jxireni cm ,cc _ 



Resource Contacts in the I \S. territories 

American Samoa i rust f errilon 

(iit'ted Ialented Lducation Lquity Programs 

Pago 1 .. m AS 96~99 Trust Territory Office ol Ldi:;ation 

o* ' 684-633-5237 (Overseas Operator) Office of the High Commissioner 

Sair :i, CM 96950 

{Oversea:, Operator) 

160 4-671 4-Sainan 9*'?.. 9428. or 9319 



du n in 

Associate Superintcndeni 

Special Lducation 
Department of Lducation 
P.( ). Box di: 
Agana. Cil) 96910 
(Ml 4-44 1- 671 ■+ Local Number: 
472-8906. 472-8703, 472-9802 



Virgin Islands 

State Director of Special Lducation 
Department of Lducation 
Box 630, Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, VI 00801 
(809) 774-0100, Lxt. 271 
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I'r<j,-:<\\>aj',r r/iV Oniw of iu -'.viand Tah'tUcd. US Ojfu c nf hducatiutu Depart- 
■w/n' Ih'uim, ! ; ::uj;;o::, jnti li'i'ij. r r by "•<-* Conned j \ r /:.V(V/';.' >nai Children. 



The ' : -^school 

F ( Sit SO d - ho is the preschool Rifted and talented child? 



talented Chile 



! he preschool child . agc^ 2-5, who functions signified:: above aye lev v. .:i lan- 
;acc development, jognhive arid soc ; al skills, physical adaptability, creativity, 
■ )i leadership mav in fact he eiftcd and talented. Criteria !or identifying preschool 



Is earh identification and education of -aoie to the preschool gifted and talented 

ci-.-.l? 

: are strong indications that much of a person's mature intelligence is devel- 
oped between conception and 4 year*, of age. Therefore, it is important that the 
voung gifted and talented ch:Td be exposed to a hie: j quality learning environment 
li -oon a^ possible. Learning envi-x 'inner. : s should be designed to meet the 
aniouc needs of each child, and the child"- indication of readiness to learn should 
pl a deiermining factor in the i>pc ot challenge presented It is important to 
■ en-emivr that demonstration ot advanced ability in one a.rea does not necessarily 
mean Mtuilar SevcN of competence in all areas. 

How can a preschool gifted and talented child be identified? 

!i a anndardi/ odligeucc test is to !v used as a part of the identification pro- 
ii Miouid . .j ministered b> a professional who is experienced in working 
xuh preschool Jnldren. A elm.: with advanced skills may no! have been exposed 
'.' ihe t>pes o! experience- mx'L^.-.rv for superior per for ance on a standardized 

>r..n;lJ ne\er be u "d exclusively to determine children's potential ability 
«sn._ ,nng eogmnve o. . elopment. Techniques such as those developed by 
:•':.!■_• J mav eflccibcb supplement standardized measuao. Teacher checklists, 
: a;cm i 'b^civ at inns, and peer nomination procedure*- are a! 1 helpful in identify- 
n.: eitied and talented ciuldren. 



W hat are teacher checklists:" 

.. Liiikl is enrolled in a pa-»chooi program, the teacher vs ill have many oppor- 
! unities to observe those characteristics and behaviors that may ndicate excep- 
tional abiiitv. Some ot die characteristics :\ ..i • teacher could observe in gifted 
and mi- "led pr -.-school children arc: 

9 Ihe me ot advanced vocabulary for then* age. 

f : :i:piovment of spontaneous verbal elaboration wit h new experiences. 

. i ■ . i i i i ' wl-il^ll 11 L i 1 i It C J C s ; • U g v 1 1 in.., i ■ ■ s ■ [ - , ■ ■ > s . 1 1 I v ■ I j I. » 1 

,ari< as media, Mich as Mocks play dough, and u'av. us 
*■ ; ; e abi ly to alembic pu/./les designed for older children. 
<■- \ sense i.f hi: ior used in ecnctal conversation. 

* An understanding of abstract concepts, such a.s death and tune. 

* Mastery of new skills with little repetition. 

* Demonstration of advanced physical skills. 

* Deinmisiration of advanced reasoning skills through the explanation ot occur- 

: • 1 1 ■. e s 

Hi. i -j lit a vl .vkhst that include- then: and othoi chat a. ten sues can be ol great 
heip in .if. Mine 'eachers to r- >tent iaib rifled and talented childu 
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What should parents f >ukin<j tor in ohsiTM- ^ their children? 

i} -.:-jr.: ^Nervation* can am Kl in -he ici vr : f i *"i ' i : m^ 1 ot pmmhoo! gifted ■;'*■ a r c:i. 
Parent- arc able to mmpiy : - ' elopmeiital imnrmation and other daia no; readily 

b -c: . ::bl-j In more •ituationv A cki..:\ approach to dramatic play, 

■.■>:;>:: iicii'.c play, and nun.. . can provide a urea 1 deai >f information regarding 

:c v.- md" . level c-i' cognitive dev elopmem. intensive interaction, among young 
. in! Ji ■. a lakes place during ic^s * uperv iscd a; 1 . J le^s si rue- a red pi.:., atuatio' "id 
:;iere:' 'c, ^houid be included a> par: of a comprehend-. . identification pi s. 
' 'b-ei "vaiio'- dm-ald ui; place when children ■ m free to choose activities cither 
a mac or waii other*- ano wh^n they have access :o a varieiy of mat'Tial.s. Free play 

• emoior should he observed for period 1 - of approximately 15 minutev Include at 
!•. .1-: i>ne indoor and one indoor observ .uiom Make observation^ for several 
day- and record 'diem foi tuture reference. 

Son :C questions which may guide parent observation are: 

* [)ramaiic play. Do v. ur children ever engage in make believe play in which 
:hc> pre* end or simulate hi nation^ and people? Which be si describes the 
variety in _■■ a children^ dranialic play? (a) have one lavorite theme which 
■he;- u^e ahvu all of the imu\ (b) have two or three favorite themes which 
ihm liki- 1 y hut generally nj^k with, or (c) ha\e a wide "ange of themes 
iU;d enio . t i; ieiy. 

• ;.';<( /me pUiv. Do your children ever engage in play in -.vhich they : aue 
m h ;!d tilings, or draw? When I hey are free to build or make 'flings, > ; . hat 
. m make? Which Mat cine **.t best a pi plies lo the products ot your children's 
tractive piay? a) attempt ;o make priuluci as representative of readily as 
able, (b) prod...t^ have ^onm representation to reality bu! have onie unique 
a^pm s ; : s wji, o: n ) d: ' or make things a^ they remember ikon or as they 
mm! like :n: [}, ;, ■ >, i i ! . auk- aiteniion lo perspective. po-poMi m. or 

c Uunitir. Which Hatcna :.t hen mmmibes yon- children's abilb. perceive 
humor? (a) make little oi a" ariempt to do or ^. funny tilings, (i ■ attempt to 
dn . * -.ome lunn\ things pi . ma; iiv ■ to in. : late v. nan hey iiav e seen ot hers do, 
o: . ) can iake information and use it to produce creative humor which is new 
lo hem. 

V- \i\ tioaih iniormatiun from a child's peers he idered. 

( hiklren's pe:ceptions of their peers can be a revealing num of information. 
Therefore, nominations of children by their peers should he included in the iden- 
tification process, especially at the preschool level. To find out we children who 
pi * • unique abilities are perceived by their peers, the- ton • ,ig types ol ques- 
tion*- m he a ..ed: 

* Vvme!. aid in class can make a broken toy wo;; 

' m the class can make up the best new mum . 

• i he very Pcm at foi lowing direct ions'? 
" v '. a^ asks dm iiin^i (juestions? 



How can pam. --s «jp aa ef Ihr 

Parents can help meet the i ■ 
pi o\ iding then; v\ ith a w i 
airports, and the library, 
together. I J your child is en. 
gram, paretn paiticipa:ion. \ 



?he preschool gifted and talented child? 

1 1 i and talented children by 

ke children to museums, 
oaiunentm cimage in sports, 
ucaiion, ! or enrichment pro- 
Lippo;! c v . si ' ensure thai the pro- 
Parents au tlu a . h.i.i's J irst teachers and, 



* ; . ieforc, a responsibility to provide ;}-at child with secure, qua; it \ learning 
..\ ironriv.'p- s. 

Prepared h> ..ii Hanninen, Panhandle Child Development Assoc 1 ,; om Inc.. 
C :>-.;■.: r d'ALr.c, Idaho and John Grossi, The Council lor Exception^. Children. 

I lie materia! in [his fact sheet was prepared pursuant to ■' ontraet Number 
VX)-76-053(J from the 01: ice of Gifted and Talented, US Office of Educa:;«>n, 
Depan mem of Health, Education, and Welfare However, the u t ni ■: ui^ cxpiess- 
ed Ik .in do not necessarily reflect the position or polic> of the LS Ol f ice of 
Education and no official endorsement by the US Office of Educa.' : mi should be 
inferred. (1 ; 78) 

Reprinted by permission. 
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Produced for the Office of Gifwd and Talented, US Office of L '^cation, Depurt- 
>:\>nt of Heal ill, Education, and Welfare by the Council , " Exceptional 
; hildren. 

What is a j>ood working definition of gifted and talenteii? 

!'hc US Office of Education has identified six areas in which children may 
demonstrate capabilities of high performance or giftedness: 

• General intellectual ability—the all around bright child. 
e Sp. : academic aptitude — the math or science whiz. 

0 Creative or prod;: .live thinking — the child who comes up with novel solutions 
to problems. 

» Leadership ability — initiates and leads games and groups, 

• Ability in the visual or performing arts — painting, ;: ic, drama, arc 
sculpture. 

• iNyjhomoi- »r ability— -athletic ability and meehameal skills. 

A gifted child may have one or more of these abilities. One Lading ed, it or 
defines gifted and talented children as those who have learned to use the s>;: ho! 
systems of our society at a much higher and more effective rate than other 
children. However, a parent leader offers a less technical definition, savin "if'ted 
and talented children do things a little earlier, a little better, a little more quickly, 
and a little hi* differently from ot 1 ^* 1 ildren. Parents also gather much useful 
inlormation c observing the be' their children. 



What :;m some behavior^ or charu. 



s to look for? 



- Gifted children Lam to 



earlier oMen be. or 



u. v a . 
;iie nuances oi 



i;mes on their own and with a great ei comprehension ol 
language. 

They usualis luive large vocabularies for their age. 

i hey learn hu*ic skills more quickly and need less prnevce. 

fliey display an abi, iv for abstiact thinking in advanc. of their peers. 

i "h-'ir concentration and attention spans are linger. 

t often have a wide variety of interests and experiment uuii them 

nave a highlv developed sense o 1 curiosity and a limitless supply o] ques 
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They ai e .ood guesset s. 

I hev am construct relationships between things that are not readib obu^us. 
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! tie;- can : ■. . .. ■ 'lot oj in ; ormaiicn. 
° ! Ir- , iiall> re. a jli :o peers ; ! a 

NK : -ch-.^ ■ .-.I eiu-vM- ' ■ lor ■ lie; 1 : >d ?al 
iiLV v.ith yon: vch^'M swc;n o r \si;h eiK- o! 
: >;m ;jr aph fur assistance in 'eeunr.g a checklist 

[•low is a j»if;ed and tnknted child identified? 

Several sourees of information diould be used to identic gifted and ialciited 
children, ^uch as repot;- from teachers parental observations, pupil products, 
■ chool achic\ en ten J , *-:andardi/c- ! .ests of in:-, itjen and jrcai ity, ca^e - t l: Jie*,, 
and othci . : .\e ures. 

l> ' Ifdrc-n ha^e been identified a^ • and ti*. eutrd. V. fiat can I dw at home to 

, port :o p-ovid-* e variet' ■[' stimuli and experience scared to the 
• .eurai miere: .s. Books, tov-,, sn -'ies pu.'/.Ie.-;, n T id gain-. •■ are obviously 
. :p. : you >honid also take cn:o to provide materials and ex per .aces that 
■■•ri^i, •■ ..gcry, chai ; ;iee the elnlci'^ .hilities, aiiu encourage the de iopmenl 
. perceptual and :*■ ': . 

0 r.ncr-erage j. our cm . ecur;; their id /as in -ome way. Pa; cuts can <>ome- 

linies play secretary. 

• Perm:: ample tune ir-; . i link in e and wdreaming. i ne^c are tlie child's cquba- 
!e:-' ;o a full time job. 

c Assign household V: -k :hat coincide with, interests. 

c ' I-?;e-. ■nrage >our ehiL. to translate their interests into -peci'. products, e.#. f 
Moric-, pictures, collection in\ entiu.. -, tols. Be a caub'.n>> editor. Budding 
crcat i \ ity does not stand up well .o stifling in the name of correetn^s. 

• Accept and use the tendency to see things differently. 

• : ncourage active rather than passive learning. 

c Piay u<vd games. Comnion settings like shoppi: e and shared chores provide 
ecasion> for all kinds of word plav. 
Do ■ : he anxious about single mindedness — "All 'he cares about is horses'" 
This, too, ^hall pass. 

Drvdop the habit of asking your children as many questions a > yo re asked, 
hot example. "What would happen if...?" "How does it w«. " "Uo',v 
would you chang. it?" "What else can you do with that?" "Why?" "What 
will it be like a (v.eek, monin, year 1 from now?" 

My children are gifted a..d talented but shcy seem tun i off vsA tuned out. 
What's ^>in^ on? 

■\ giited and talented c! . i is a child first and gifted and talented secouu. Like ali 
children, I hey need respond to the love, caring, interest, and guidance of 
the: parents. Sometimes, however, being giited and talented becomes a burden, 
especially if t! children's environment does not meet their needs and e.xpccta- 
lions or if peers react negatively to their abilities. They may act out frustrations in 
the form of disruptive behavior, become insecure, or withdraw. \\ is not uncom- 
mon tor gifted and talented children to achieve at levels lower than their capabili- 
ties if lack of challenge in school produces disinterest. Meeting these problems 
will require a cooperative effort between patents, school officials, and in some 
cases, a professional counselor. 



ere available, 
li^ed tins 
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.. about pro^raia *n Ehe schools? 

N;ar.\ -lIiooIs have programs ' /in'-i aau aaV^.-d cha..ren, ! ... they arc not 
ai\sa; appropriate tor c\ .ty ;.a ar a'aY M U. 
!cacac?a can la-lp you 'Je.ic :. !l . . :.>iu. 
■ a. iaL 1 to >.ar; •;nc or consul: ai? ii tea, what can be done to 

. av! vi •••!• ...Ja'^ ^pccial ncc wiihia :hc re 

. . t/' «>,n association • r «nnip 1 cam join. 



a Program administrators 
v. -a MKiv want 10 think 



.aikhaa: in ar -unc or in a large city ;iea»: >cai. Ackirc- aa.aa "as to youi -late 
■\i> aa>ii . .a.'ii .v'- "-nsuiaait lor 'he gifted and iulenteo. 

I he n^teria; in this l'«ci sheet was prepared pursuant to Corn. act Nurrbc- 
:» i-7. a)S30 [or the Office of Gifted and Talented, US Off;- v \j of Lducatic 
[/apartment of Heaah, Education, and Welfare. Ho^x-vc. . c opi'vor.. exprcss- 
• heroin do not necessarily reflect the position or policy M 'JS Oflice of 
education and im nfficial endorsement by ti^ US Office of IZdi. aiion should be 
inferred. (1 ~M 

I'v.ia ailed hv pumi^ .= >n. 
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r *--k-:a M. FelKer has h 'Wectoi * r: [he -.oni . »; • c Directors of'Pro- 
= i > . . ■; the t iil'icd profc jnai develop men; projo.' -incc 1981, arid is cur- 
Dbector lor the Special Education Dissemination Project, both of which 
: trarrgh the \a:k ■:*! Association of Suite Boards oi Education in 
A'a^uncnon. . ;.C. S'::^ i> .J .» ; :: /■ ssociale Professor of C :aduate Education and 
Human Resource Development at Marymouni College ; Virginia. Prior tc her 
curr eni positions, \) r . ! ' er was an Assistant Professor ii, :lu Seh " of Eduaa- 
:i< -ii a! Marc]i!ette U: a.e: ay. Miiw; m ■, Wisconsin. She ha- ; ;u: :lu in the puoia: 
. kooN as hoih i! i\- . md posi-'-ecoiidary levels. 

Sue Gladden is currently a grad : -ue ass..aant in -.he Horn-: I :onomics Depart- 
ment of Tevas lech Umversitv wi:h a major in Child Development She has 
rcceu'.b c< •mpieted her master's mesis on the iderlificaii ■ of the preschool 
child. Nr.. Gladden has spent four years as the head teacher and evalua'or 
oi a pn school gifted program, and i.*. cgional reprcscraaiive 10 the Texas 
A- -OLiauon for Gifted Children. 

Ellen A. Herda, Asm ait Professor at the University of San Fr.-nciseo. School 
of Education, teaches S«. cicculturai Foundations of Organizations, ar.J School, 
Community and Societv. Prior to unbersiiy teaching, Dr. Kcrda worked with 
various research and development projects for except : oru._ children including the 
ce<»rdin. n of teaching programs 'or the gifted. Her current research and 
writing a ix in the area of cultural, technological ana policy changes in organiza- 
tions 1 sc.* tings, and the development of human creative potential. 

Shirley Perkins, p; viously the State Consultant for the Gifted in both Iowa 
and Florida, . > a free-lance consultant in girted education. A past teacher of the 
gifted. Dr. Perkins is conductii-y wa.'k in educational policy development in th. 
area of gifted education. 

Mara Sap-on- aevb, is currently the Project Ditec*- vi „ Dear- C. mt enti- 
tled "Col labor at ion of Regular Educator*, for Nru. a earning^ C'cvclanu 
State University. Previously an Assistant Proft or of Education at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin-Madiso Dr. Sapon-Shevin has dotie extensive work in the area 
oi mainst reaming a. id r particulate interested in cooperative :eac } : ' i and in 
u- :hing children a a -ait the individual differences among themselves. 

Mhner Shevin, Assistant Pro: \or for Specialized Instructional Programs, 
Clevehuu! S:ate University, i>, inw :ved in teacia " preparative at both the prcser- 
vice and inservice lev ek . Previ: asly a psycho- .>-a,t for severe!) and profoundly 
hardicapped children. Dr. Slu in's areas of e\pe: : se include rly childhood 
special edu anion, particularly tae role of parents anu families in education ~f 
spec'al needs children . 

Connie Steele i-. Assistant Professor and Chairperson for the Department of 
Home and Family Life, College of Home Economies, "lexas lech University. In 
addition, she directs the Child Development Research Center which includes an 
educational experience program and a research project involving gifted and 
talented children aged 2-6 years. Dr. Steele is also currently on the Advisory 
Board to the Lubbock Independent School District for the initiation atid develop- 
ment of a gifted and ta' "ed program for grades K-2. 
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ry Thormann is ;urrcnily Director u! Graciu, : Programs in Education and 
an Reource Dcvci oment at Marymount Coiiege ^; Virginia :n Arlington, 
nia. She i founder and former director of the Gerard Majelia iild Center, 

•school '• i'i'; vr~ ■•■idren from 2 th.oug 5 " ' In add'Y-n, Dr. Thor- 
. has bcT. invoi research or He.- 1 ;vog:-arr. ..ad : r. teaching 

:en a:,- iolesce:.. \:h special educ;. -n . 
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Other Publications or ihe h:- .:cuuor 
of Gifted and Talented Ciuidrrn 

/? Administrator's Guide to the Educe. :':<-n 
of Gifted and Talented Children 
By Joyce Van . ^el-Baska 

in a ^'::.>c. to-t ne-poiui manner the author" outlines tk: key i^ues, action 
i- ' . iiir.L 1 up a program, and consideration for br'.kng an . .-mplary t;i.t-. 
"a in. ST. 50 per copy prepaid. 

An Advocate's Guide to Build. :g Support 
for Gifted and Talented Education 
Ldited by Patricia Brace Mitchell 

:'ho manual tor ad v o .:acy was written by six persons with exten.sh e e periencc i; 
celling gi 1 ted p. ogram>» ! o adminn ' : aiurs , k\ i-Liors and board member* . Critic 
information on uhat works and what does not work is explained 'o: : !: aspect << 
advocacy from organizing parent groups ' ;ng testimon; ? .'" : ative 
■•c!:ool ho a, J meetings. ST. 50 per copy prepaid. 

A F Ly maker's C ; . .V/<? to Issues 
in Gifted and Tal rated Eduauion 
F-ditcd Patricia Bruce Mitchell 

Th! nnicjiiL- publication outlines four basic steps tor de - . coping nplicie- 'liftec 
an J talented euucat.^n; 1 progicims, issues ;■.? x cc considered. and decision* to b< 
mtid- laying the fra: ev ork for /iftea progr -n* uncnt policies and pro 
grams in other states are pia nted r in ovce.;.. "oc1<_- and through a series i 
dct : !ed profiles on six state ;7.50 per copy pvpaid. 

Order ^rom: 

The National Association of State Boards of 1 duration 
>M4 North Capitol Street, NAY. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
202-624-5845 



